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One Purchase Agreement 


serves all your plants...wherever located! 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
FROM MORE THAN 
2300 WHOLESALE SUPPLY POINTS 


One Purchase Agreement — sets up centralized, 
efficient control for the purchase of quality lubri- 
cants and fuels for a// your plants, wherever 
located... 


The Texas Company 


Insuring your plants the benefits of product 
uniformity and so, uniformity of performance 
and full operating economies, plus... 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 










~in all J 
48 States 




















A MESSAGE OF INTEREST 


to all who await deliveries 
of new Chevrolets 





We want you to know that everything possible is being done to 


speed deliveries to you; but production still lags far behind schedule 


—even though Chevrolet has built more cars and trucks than 





any other manufacturer from January through September 1946 


E of the Chevrolet Motor 
Division realize how eagerly 


you and all other buyers are await- — 


g delivery of the new Chevrolets 
you have ordered, and we want to 
pass on all the information we can 
give you, even though that informa- 
tion isn’t too encouraging at this 

e. 


It is true that Chevrolet leads 
allother manufacturers in total 
production of passenger cars 
and trucks from January through 
September 1946, despite the fact 
that Chevrolet was out of produc- 
tion entirely during the first three 
months of this year. It is also true 
that Chevrolet has continued to 
maintain its lead in total produc- 
tion during the third quarter of 









1946. And yet production is still 
running far below desired levels, 
with the result that Chevrolet’s 
output of cars and trucks through 
September 1946 was only 38.7% of 
the number produced during the 
corresponding period of 1941. 


This means it may take many 
months for our Chevrolet factories 
to reach peak production of new 
Chevrolets—even longer to fill the 
unprecedented demand for this 
product of BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST—and, for the 
present at least, “‘there just aren’t 
enough Chevrolets to go around,” 
much as we wish there were. 


However, we want you to know 
that new Chevrolets are leaving 
our plants in the largest numbers 


possible today. We are doing every- 
thing we can, in the face of con- 
tinued suppliers’ strikes, material 
shortages and manpower problems, 
to step up shipments to all Chev- 
rolet dealers, in accordance with a 
predetermined distribution plan as- 
suring each dealer of his fair allot- 
ment, based on his purchasesof 1941 
passenger cars. And we are sure that 
Chevrolet dealers are doing their 
best to deliver new Chevrolets to 
their customers as fast as they are 
received and in the fairest possible 
way. All of us are too appreciative 
of your loyalty and goodwill—too 
grateful for your patience and 
understanding—to do anything less 
than continue to serve you to the 
very best of our ability. 











KEEP YOUR PRESENT CAR RUNNING 


? Meanwhile, the most impor- 
tant car of all to you is the 
car you are driving now. 
May we suggest that you keep 
it in top running condition 
until you secure delivery of 
your new Chevrolet, by taking 


it to your Chevrolet dealer for 
skilled service now and at regu- 
lar intervals. Remember—cold 
weather is hardest on old cars. 
Please see your Chevrolet dealer 


for a complete check-up today. 
. .. And, again, thank you! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR 
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DIVISION, 


General Motors 


Corporation, 





DETROIT 2, 


MICHIGAN 
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MEN WHO ARE SELECTED FOR THE 


TOP MANAGEMENT JOBS MUST HAVE 


A WELL-ROUNDED KNOWLEDGE OF . 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS STRUCTURE 


Have you ever been by-passed to a bigger job by a 
man you thought was less well qualified? Wondered 
what he had that you didn’t have? 


If you could have listened in when that decision was 
made, you would have heard something like this: 


“How about Bill for this job? He has handled his 


department better than anyone we ever had in there.” 


““No, Bill won’t do. He has too many blind spots. We 
need someone who is familiar with all angles of business.” 


In the days ahead the man with blind spots in his 
training will find himself more severely handicapped 
than ever before. For when business is running at flood 
tide, the men who are selected to fill “the vacant chair” 
at top management’s table are those who have never 
stopped learning...the men who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the whole business structure — Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Marketing. 


Not only in the higher altitudes of management, but 
down through all executive levels, men are far better 
equipped for heavier responsibilities when they know 
the basics underlying all business operations. 


Since 1909, the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped thousands of men to overcome their deficiencies 
in essential business knowledge. And has, as a result, 
assisted them in moving up to more important jobs and 
higher salaries. 





The Institute’s story is summed up in a stimulating 
64-page booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” A 
copy is offered, free and without obligation, to any- 
one who is interested. Simply send in the coupon and 
it will be mailed to you promptly. 
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Broad in scope, the Institute’s Modern Busines 
Course and Service covers all four basic departments 0 
business— Accounting, Finance, Production and Mar. 


keting. It offers a systematic, time-saving method dF 


bringing to any man’s home or office the knowledge ani 
training which he needs, but which he cannot acquit 
through his own experience within a reasonable time 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUT 
Dept. 486, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.! 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 486,71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
| In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WHATS AHEAD 


Two all-important questions face entre 
preneurs who seek to expand their business: 
1. How should we go about obtaining the 
necessary capital to finance our plans? 
2. Where can we raise it? 

Too often the wrong type of credit agency 
is approached, or, just as bad, the wrong 
type of financing is secured. In our next 
issue, therefore, we'll present some concrete 
suggestions concerning these two problems, 
in a comprehensive article called “Risx 
CapriraL—WHERE TO RalsE It.” 

Written by Clinton Davidson, president of 
the Fiscal Counsel, Inc., the story analyzes 
in detail the various sources of credit and 
indicates the procedures such agencies 
follow. : 

If you're planning to raise additional 
funds for your business, you'd be wise to 
take advantage of the advice contained in 
this article. Watch for it. 


INDUSTRY AND THE ATOM 


The enormous problem of what to do with 
the atomic bomb has largely obscured the 
fact that unlocking the secret of nuclear 
fission has vast economic significance right 
now. In fact, recent studies indicate that, 
within the lifetime of most of us, the indus 
trial applications of atomic energy will sub- 
stantially change the econemic structure of 
our world. 

What are its immediate possibilities? How 
much of its reported potentialities for indus 
try:are fact? How much fiction? Already in 
preparation is a realistic report that will lift 
the curtain on this vital subject and reveal 
those industrial uses of the atom which will 
be practical within the next few years. Watch 
for this important story. 


ADVERTISING LEADER 


Next issue’s “Tomorrow’s Leaders” story 
surveys the colorful career of the head of 
one of the world’s largest advertising agencies 
—Ben Duffy, new president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Still in his early forties, Duffy has spent 
27 years of his life in the advertising busi- 
ness—27 years devoted to an intense effort 
to take the guess-work out of advertising and 
put it on a sound research basis. We think 
you'll find Nat Benson’s story about Duffy— 
his achievements, his beliefs, his comments 
about the business—both interesting and 
profitable. 


STOCKS AND FINANCE 


Current widespread interest in the stock 
market is giving increased significance te our 
recently instituted Financial section. Featur- 
ing the views of such authoritative observers 
as B. C. Forbes, Joseph Mindell, E. A. 
Krauss, Harry D. Comer and Joseph D. 
Goodman, whose Investment Pointers column 
is regarded by thousands as the best service 
of its kind in existence, this section is an 
every-issue Forbes feature. 

Also included is a compact summary of 
the forecasts of leading investment concerns, 
covering their predictions for specific issues 
as well as for the market in general. 








































WHAT “THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER” 


MEANS TO THEM 


T’S one thing for us to issue an annual report, with the fac- 

tual proof that Goodyear is the world’s leading rubber 
company ... to know that for 31 years it has been true that 
“more people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind” 
. .. and to have before us diversification charts that plot Good- 
year’s future expansion. 

But there was one thing we wanted to know: 

Is “the Greatest Name in Rubber” something more 


than just a phrase? Does it really mean “Goodyear” 
to the average man and woman? 


So an impartial survey was made to get the facts. Without 
“loaded” questions, a fair cross-section of our population in 
cities, villages and farms was polled, covering varied income 
classifications, occupational groups and places of residence. 

The result was not surprising: 


“The Greatest Name in Rubber” means “Goodyear” 
to a substantial majority of the people. 


That was good enough for today: but what of tomorrow? 
Would a comparable poll, taken 5, 10 or 15 years from now 
return the same result? 

There is only one answer: The same foresight—the same 
“know-how’—the same constant search for new and better 
products ... that made Goodyear “the Greatest Name in 
Rubber” . . . has discovered, developed and produced hun- 
dreds of new products in the past 5 years... and, through 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory, will probably produce as 
many or more in the years immediately ahead. 


Such progress is the best assurance that Goodyear leader- 
ship in rubber will probably be as generally recognized in 
1950 and 1960 as it is today. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Vote! 
Vote!! 
Vote!!! 
Overconfidence often is fatal. 
Do your duty. 


Prediction: Stocks will move sharply 
Nov. 6. 






The direction will depend on the elec: 
tion results. 


CIO is ready to demand another wage- 
boost. 


If it succeeds: Inflation. 


Patriotism calls for curtailing meat 
buying at fantastic prices. 


Self-denial now will help to avert self- 
destruction later. 


Russia favors CIO-PAC-sponsored can- 
didates. 


If you prefer Communism to Ameti- 
canism, so should you. If not, not. 


Democracy cries for more decontrol. 


Prophecy: Molotov will by and by be- 
come less belligerent. 


Secretary Byrnes’ stand is sound. 
No reason except Washington bungling 
why copper and lead should be non- 
obtainable. 


Building wages, costs, cripple. 


Truman was right in not wanting the 
Vice-Presidency! 


UN is suffering birth pains. 


But don’t pessimistically conclude it 
won’t survive. 


Let the U. S. lend, but not overlend. 


Other farm crops besides cotton will 
eventually become croppers. 


Vote! 
FORBES 
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After 16 long lean years, GOP next week is set to recapture control of the lawmaking 





end.of U.S. Gov't...to gain more than the 26 seats necessary to take the House 
away from the Democrats...to elevate a group of Republican leaders to their first 
real national power-and responsibility--since Hoover lost the House in 1930. 





In the House, Washington speculation on election eve centers: (1) on how big 
the Republican majority will be, and (2) on the three key men who will "run" 

it--Joe MARTIN (Mass.) for speaker, Charles HALLECK (Ind.), Clarence BROWN 

(Ohio). 





On the Senate side, GOP will gain enough to control new legislation but it 
will take almost a landslide to pick up the 9 additional seats needed to 
"organize" the upper chamber under the aegis of another strong triumvirate: 
Arthur VANDENBERG (Mich.), Robert TAFT (Ohio), Kenneth WHERRY (Neb.). 








Definitely conservative cast of these top Republican leaders in Congress already is 
causing apprehension in the more forward lines of the party which, for example, 
regards Tom DEWEY (who's not very popular party-wise) as a "flaming liberal" by 
comparison. They're concerned about the political effectiveness over the next 2 
critical years of their "first team" whose record (Vandenberg excepted) has been 
so dominantly negative: "They've had to say 'No' so long it's a habit." 











Surface unity among the Republicans belies inner maneuvers for power on be= 
half of such other strong Senators as SALTONSTALL, BALL, AIKEN, GURNEY, 
MORSE, and Representatives like HOPE, DIRKSEN, MUNDT, BATON, HALE, MOTT. 





There's another quiet struggle between Congressional Republicans and State 
organizations with GOP Governors: WARREN (Calif.), DEWEY (N. Y.). 





Note: Among the names above, you can probably pick the next President. 





HCL is taking over as the foremost political issue, with heavy economic overtones. 
The inevitable is happening: prices are catching up with wage boosts and in many 
cases overtaking them because of the sharp slump over-all in labor's productivity 
per hour. 








Another round up the spiral is coming now. Murray’ and Reuther (for UAW-CIO) 
and Lewis (for UMW-AFL) are back in competition to see who can get the best 
new deal for their unions. Lowest settlement figure mentioned is 10%. 








Two-way-stretch contracts may prove one practical answer. New CIO contract 
with Gimbel department store allows management as well as union to 
renegotiate wages if cost-of-living index swings up or down by 15%--one of 
first steps in recognition of living-cost principles. 











TAXES will be reduced. Republicans are’ so sure of controlling the House they are 
Setting down to details of how taxes will be cut. {Continued on page 9) 
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PLASTICS Materials shortages continue to restrict plastic producers, despite a 

current production rate that tops the industry's own earlier estimate of 
its ability to expand output. Manufacturers are still feeling the effects of the 
coal and steel strikes, plus stoppages in basic chemical industries. Moreover, 
demand for plastics materials remains on the up=-swing. Production is now twice 
pre-war levels, and expansion programs are expected to assure the doubling of even 
the record wartime peak. 


AUTOMOTIVE To be featured in tomorrow's trucks? 100,000 mile tires, light metal 

bodies, innovations which will effect a 10% saving in fuel consump- 
tion, give 25% greater tire mileage expectancy, provide a 10% step-up in accelera- 
tion. Meanwhile, passenger car owners can look forward to such comforts as air- 
conditioned vehicles--with heated walls, fog-proof windows, draftless ventilation. 
- «Don't expect any let-up in car scarcities--total truck sales for this year are 
running at 75% of the pre-war rate, while sales of new passenger cars are only 56% 
of the comparable pre-war period. The industry is still losing ground in its 
efforts to meet unprecedented demands. 





COMMUNICATIONS Your new telephone will be some time in coming if demand continues 

at present levels. Despite a record-smashing rate in the produc- 
tion of phone equipment, a great deal more plant capacity will have to be built 
before the industry can catch up with its backlog of orders. Now on the waiting. 
list for telephone service: Nearly 1,900,000 applications. 





TELEVISION Televised billboards? Outdoor advertisers are currently contemplating 
their installation. ...A significant step towards color television is 

CBS's petition to the FCC for adoption of standards for, and authorization of, 

commercial operation of color television stations in the ultra-high frequencies. 





HOUSING Ex-GIs are buying wisely: A recent survey of 350,000 World War II veter- 

ans, living in their own homes as a result of the GI Bill of Rights, 
reveals that they have bought well within their income. Average price of home 
acquired is $5,664, with an average ratio of cost of home to veteran income of 2 
to 1....More woe? The building industry's apprenticeship program is being threat- 
ened in some metropolitan areas by the latest amendment to on-the-job training leg- 
islation, which sets limits on earnings. 


DISTRIBUTION Though we're still in an era of expanded purchasing power and rela- 

tively short supplies, more and more authorities are beginning to 
ask "How much can be sold?" rather than "How much can be produced?" Some things 
retailers will have to be on the lookout for during the coming transition period: 
A general decline in prices despite high purchasing power, rapid change in con- 
Sumer attitude towards buying, and relation of inventories to price trends. 





POWER Will supply meet demand? With consumption of electricity now at record. 
heights, the industry is beginning to wonder whether or not all demands can 
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continue to be met during the next few 
months. Winter usually steps up con- 
sumption of power. Recent additions to 
tacilities have been relatively few, due 
to strikes in the copper and electrical 
manufacturing fields. 









In order to maintain the flow 
of building wire and cable to 
the housing program, many companies are 
being forced to substitute aluminum for 
copper in these lines....Trade leaders 
are confident that more intensive prod- 
1 uct engineering will result in wider 
of Bapplication of magnesium in industrial 
tC) and consumer fields. They expect a grad- 
ual reduction in manufacturing costs. 
.-- significant contribution of war- 
ren Mdeveloped types of new alloy steels is 
now being translated to peacetime appli- 





i METALS 









cations. Benefits to users: Greater 
1 Bweight saving, better corrosion resis- 
Ip- @ tance. 
‘A= 
RAILROADS Paradox: Though the roads are 


yn. doing a peak business, they 

are Bare “having to pinch pennies to stay 

56% @solvent." Reason? Inadequate freight 
rates. Indication of what operators are 
up against in a period of rising costs 
is the fact that wages are up over 50% 

ues from 1939, cross-ties up over 128%, 

yao freight car linings 158%, steel rails 

Lt 22% and dining car commissary items 91%. 


CREDIT . Watch for American banks to 
push instalment loans to small 
-ing @business. Some bankers believe that 


is @this new type of credit will revolution- 
ize the extension of bank credit to 
Small business in the future. One in- 
Stitution's experience indicates that 
the average amount of such a loan is 
3, gg mder $1,500, with no losses. These are 
> loans that normally would not qualify 
2 §for bank credit on a commercial basis. 


SIDELIGHTS 


tl 


Application of a 16th century 
sculptor's technique is help- 
ing to solve metallurgical engineers’ gas- 
la- § turbine production problems. By using wax 
) models, mass production of precision-cast 
zs turbine blades is now made possible... . 
ya: BAdd dehydrated garbage to your list of 
= economic assets. Scientists assure us that 
new products, salvaged from materials for- 
merly wasted in the kitchen, will be 
returned to the housewife and farmer as 
can §°°NStituents of soap, feed and fertilizers. 
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Washington Preview 
{Continued from page 7) 


Their present plans: 

1. Reduce surtax rates about 10%. 

2. Increase exemption allowance, 
amount undetermined. 

3. Allow husbands and wives to 
split their income for tax 
purposes. 

4. Leave corporate rate unchanged. 

5. Eliminate, or reduce, double 
taxation on dividends. 

6. Continue "carry-back" so corpo= 
rations can offset one year's 
losses against another year's 
gains. 

7. Make all tax law changes effec=- 
tive on ‘47 income. 








Nat'l income of $175 billions in '47 is 
newest forecast... That's $10 billion 
over '46...0Other predictions: 
Industrial output, 10% over ‘46 (Fed'l 
Reserve index of 185% of 1935-39 level) 
--Civilian employment, even a little 
higher next year (all-time peak)--Farm 
cash receipts, down about 5% from ‘46 
record. 














Strikes & absenteeism between now and 
year's end may be influenced slightly by 
workers’ desire to avoid income taxes. 
At prevailing rates, many are close to 
$2400-per-year dividing line and see no 
point in joining the tax payers. 








Employer liability for back pay for time 
spent punching time clocks, changing 
clothes, etc., stands as established in 
Mt. Clemens Pottery case. Supreme Court 
refuses to review it. Result will be 
increased pressure for passage of Gwynne 
"hidden bankruptcy" bill which would out= 
law such back=pay suits after 2 years. 








Arms & ammunition manufacture will remain 
a major industry as long as inter- 
national situation is touch-&-go. Mili- 
tary requirements are costing a whopping 
$4 billions annually, volume close to 
that of entire automotive industry 


prewar. 


Washington News Bureau. 





Editor, 











There’s steel in their blood 


There must be something about mak- 
ing Armco steels that gets into a 
man’s blood. Not only do Armco men 
stick with their jobs 20, 25—even 45 
years—but 90% of the Armco men 
discharged from the armed services 
came back to their jobs. This is far 
in excess of the national average for 
manufacturing industries. 


Why did so many Armco service 


men return? Sure, they like to hear 
the roaring furnaces, the hissing mol- 
ten steel as it rushes into the giant 
ladles, the rumbling mills. But there 
is a deeper reason: They know that 
here they are encouraged to develop 
their abilities and earning power. Ex- 
ecutives are not brought in from the 
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outside; they come up from the ranks. 
Armco men are more than steel-makers 
—they are specialists. 

Every Armco man is proud to be 
in the business of making not just 
steel but special-purpose steels .. . 
steels that have been developed to 
do hundreds of jobs superbly well 
when fashioned by manufacturers into 
equipment for homes, farms and 
industry. 

This is the attitude that stamps an 
Armco man... the spirit that gives 
you something extra in quality steels 
and in helpful Armco service. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 4091 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. Export: 
The Armco International Corporation. 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, 


BARS AND WIRE 









choice of thousands of 





@ Do/More chairs are the 


busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to am omy 
fitness, mental alertness. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 1125 Elkhart, indiana 9 “‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 


Posture 
Chairs 





CIRCULATION GROWTH! 


SINCE V-J Day when paper restrictions 
on magazines were lifted, FORBES, Magea- 


zine of Business been 


circulation has 
climbing impressively. From October 15, 
1945, additional paper 


available, circulation has 


when became 
soared from 


63,868 to an all-time high of 
.91,3307 














READERS SAY 


STOCK MARKET DECLINE 


The cause of the fall in the Stock Marker 
is due to one reason only, and that is the 
fact that it is rapidly becoming clear to 
everyone that we have no government in this 
country whatever. 

In place of the kind of government we are 
used to, we are now run by bureaus, every 
one of which is under the control of labor 
unions, including the President of the 
United States. 

All the members of Congress, in the lex 
analysis, will do exactly what the labor 
unions tell them to do. They think more of 
their little jobs in Congress than they do 
about the country. 

With the country in control of labor unions 
under their incompetent and in many cases 
criminal leaders, no stock in any corporation 
in the United States has any value whatever 
today, and it will not have any value until 
a resumption of our normal government 
takes place.—J. P. Wricut, president, Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre Co., Newark, Del. 


UNCANNY! 


In the difficult art of analyzing and pre 
dicting stock market movements, your Mr. 
Joseph D. Goodman is in a class by himself. 
His accuracy record, on a percentage basis, 
is amazingly high. He possesses the remark- 
able faculty of going right to the heart of 
the problem, in a few words. His predictions 
are uncanny. 

More power to Forspes MAcazine and Mr. 
Goodman.—E. A. ArMsTRONG, Collingswood. 
N, J. 


HELPFUL 


Mr. Foster and I continue to enjoy your 
magazine. The series of articles on “My Big- 
gest Mistake” were especially helpful. I 
the September 1 issue “Check List for Map- 
agement” is most timely and helpful. And 
to mention one more feature, I think the 
cost of the magazine would be worthwhile 
for that page “Thoughts on the Business o/ 
Life” alone—Mrs. Russet I. Foster, H. L 
Judd Co., Inc., Wallingford, Conn. 


“GOLD MINE" 


The Sept. 15 issue of your magazine is 
the second issue I have ever read, and | 
must say that you have a superior publice 
tion! I have enjoyed each article immensely, 
and your inauguration of “Tomorrow’s Lead 
ers” articles should prove a tremendous 


success... . I felt as though I struck a gold 
mine!—Gerorce H. Weer, Los Angeles! 
Calif. 

IDEAL 


Forses is not merely informative, bu 
thought-provoking and inspiring. Your # 
ticles are concise and to the point. It is th 
ideal magazine for the busy executive ® 
well as the ordinary worker who has alt 
bitions for getting ahead—Grorce VANDE 


woupE, secretary, The Veneer Lumber ! 
Plywood Co., Chicago, Il. 
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— Cornerstones of Profitable Production —\ 











Coordination of plant functions requires properly organized “Fact-Power” centralizes control of materials, purchasing 
record controls for efficient, low-cost operation. and production in single record—protected in Safe-Kardex. 





To simplify machine loading for maximum output, leading or- Signalled Visible Tip Folders assure positive follow-up of 
ganizations use the visible “Fact-Power” of Sched-U-Graph. purchase and job orders, prevent costly production px i 











@ The effective use of ‘“Fact-Power” chines it can yield greater output with motion and provide a running picture 


in production planning and control _—more economic runs. It cansynchro- _ of progress on each job in the plant. 
opens many opportunities if you are _ nize the flow of materials with All with impressive savings in 
seeking higher manufacturing effi- production schedules with- executive and clerical time! 
j > _— erin ee ” ' 
ciency with lower costs under present out “rush” orders and the dan itn atinnianstnmeditined 
regulations. ger of unforeseen shortages. a study SP-KD2027 — “Production 
In “Fact-Power” are the corner- It can integrate the control Control Systems’ — showing the im- 
sto f fitabl “ f all - en pressive benefits being obtained with 
nes 1 pro table operation. ofa — _— be = modern production control methods 
Applied to the scheduling of ma- tral point, eliminate waste and equipment in industry. 
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Said One Industrialist to Another: 


“Take my tip, Bill. ..‘Look Ahead—Look South.’ No other 
section of the country offers greater opportunities. It has the 
resources, markets, manpower . . . everything any business needs 
to grow and prosper.” 

The advantages the Southland offers industry are nothing 
new to far-sighted businessmen. They’ve already put thousands 
of busy factories in the territory served by the Southern Railway 
System. And hundreds more are on the way. 

“I’m locating in the South for mighty convincing reasons,” 
says one industrialist to the other. 

“Look Ahead—Look South.” 

ErweeT E. Peoncnnd 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


2 a pane — BY B. C. FORBES 
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IF you are satisfied that the Democratic Administra- 
tion is running the Government supremely efficiently ; 


If you approve of how our Democratically-dominated 
Congress has handled controls; 


If you endorse President Truman’s vetoing of legislation 
designed to bring organized labor under regulation similar 
to that applied to industry and all other segments of our 
economy ; 


If you regard as sound the Administration’s weathervane 
wage “policy”; 


If you regard as sound its accompanying “policy” of 
price-fixing ; 


If you desire continuation of bureaucratic wartime direc- 
tives, fiats; 


If you want more governmental monkeying with our 
American Way of Life, more interference with our in- 
vestor-owned enterprise system; 


If you think it is just, if you think it is equitable, if you 
think it is constructive to sentence our many millions of 
frugal individuals and families who have furnished the 
capital which enabled America to become the most pros- 
perous and powerful nation on earth to starvation, to 
remain “forgotten” by Washington; 


If you admire the Administration’s kowtowing to the 
two dominating pressure groups, labor and farmers; 


If you advocate the coddling of the Communistic forces 
now so insidiously active in this country; 


If you prefer to have the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee become the boss of the Government, of our econ- 
omy, of our whole social and political system; 


If you deride the idea of effecting economy by the 
Government, the idea of diminishing our ghastly gigantic 
war-spawned bureaucracy; 


If your conviction is that it doesn’t matter one hoot how 
fantastically the Federal Debt is ballooned since “we owe 
it to ourselves”; 


If you don’t mind being compelled to pay needlessly 
burdensome taxes; 


If you regard Harry Truman as a conspicuously able, 
ideal President; 


VOTE DEMOCRATIC 


j : you are not satisfied that the Democratic Admin- 


istration is running the Government supremely efficiently; 


If you do not approve of how our Democratically-domi- 
nated Congress has handled controls; 


If you favor enactment of legislation designed to bring 
organized labor under regulation similar to that which has 
been long applied to industry and all other segments of 
our economy; 


If you regard as unsound the Administration’s weather- 
vane wage “policy”; 


If you regard as unsound its accompanying “policy” of 
price-fixing ; 


If you disapprove of continuation of bureaucratic war- 
time directives, fiats; 


If you do not want more governmental monkeying with 
our American Way of Life, more interference with our 
investor-owned enterprise system; 


If you do not think it is just, if you do not think it is 
equitable, if you do not think it is constructive to sentence 
our many millions of frugal individuals and families who 
have furnished the capital which enabled America to be- 
come the most prosperous and powerful nation on earth 
to starvation, to remain “forgotten” by Washington; 


If you do not admire the Administration’s kowtowing to 
the two dominating pressure groups, labor and farmers; 


If you are against coddling of the Communistic forces 
now so insidiously active in this country; 


If you do not prefer to have the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee become the boss of the Government, of our 
economy, of our whole social and political system; 


If you favor the idea of effecting economy by the Gov- 
ernment, the idea of diminishing our ghastly gigantic 
war-spawned bureaucracy ; 


If your conviction is that it does matter mightily how 
fantastically the Federal Debt is ballooned even if “we owe 
it to ourselves” ; 


If you object to being compelled to pay needlessly bur- 
densome taxes; 


If you do not regard Harry Truman as a conspicuously 
able, ideal President; 


VOTE REPUBLICAN 
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Directors, Managements, Do This 


Every American enterprise that advertises on a national 
scale should dedicate five or ten per cent. of its advertising 
fund to investing in the furtherance of economic educa- 
tion. Many years ago Banker Frank A. Vanderlip declared: 
“Americans are a nation of economic illiterates.” This 
still is largely true. For example: 

Ody H. Lamborn, president of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, points out 
that recent surveys disclosed that less than 50% of the 
people understand what is meant by “balancing the bud- 
get”; that in nearly three cases out of four the “man on 
the street” who has an opinion on the subject believes 
that “capital” receives a larger share of the products of 
industry than labor, that after all other costs are paid, 
“capital” gets more than half of what is left and labor 
less than half (the truth being that the return to capital 
actually amounts to less than one-sixth the return to 
labor) ; that, although the tax bill of corporations is now 
about two-thirds of earnings, only 15% of the people 
realize that taxes are that high, the average guess being 
that corporations pay about one-third their earnings in 
taxes. 

In vain will it be for corporations and other business 
concerns to concentrate wholly on advertising and selling 
their products if they fail to sell preservation of our free 
economy. Said Mr. Lamborn: 


I should like to emphasize that all of America knows the eco- 
nomic views of Mr. Walter Reuther, of Mr. Philip Murray and 
other members of the labor movement. I’m sure the people of 
America know precious little, if anything, of the views of American 
business men, large and small. 


It will not be sufficient to extol the virtues of free enter- 
prise; it will be necessary to spread, nationwide, elemen- 
tary economic truths, to explode the countless political- 
economic fallacies now menacingly prevalent. Millions of 
Americans—and it is true also of millions of Britons— 
have been beguiled by self-seeking politicians into the 
hallucination that it is possible for a people to get, and 
permanently continue to get, something for nothing, the 
hallucination that a government can, somehow, perform 
miracles, can create limitless wealth, can make 2 and 2 
add up to more than 4—can extract white rabbits from 
empty hats. 

The hour has come for all thoughtful citizens, for 
every responsible business concern, to awaken to today’s 
stern realities and to launch the most aggressive activities 
to spread enlightenment. 


* 


Preparation and perspiration constitute 
a@ winning team. 
* 


if “Labor Creates All Wealth” 


If labor really believes, as it constantly proclaims, that 
“labor creates all wealth,” why are so many labor unions 
deliberately curtailing the production of wealth by the 
disgracefully common limiting of output per worker, to 
say nothing of their demand for a thirty-hour week? 
True, unionized workers are in a minority; but in the 
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truest sense the great majority of American adults are 
workers of one kind or another. Therefore, if organized 
workers willfully insist upon minimum rather than mayj. 


mum output, how can they possibly hope to bring about | 


prosperity and abundance for themselves, to say nothing 
of other people? Not even a Solomon could divide what 
hasn’t been created. 


Isn’t it time labor leaders communicated to their folloy. | 


ers these simple facts? Isn’t it time for labor leaders to 


raise their economic sights, to think beyond merely insist. 


ing upon higher and still higher pay for their followen 
regardless of the consequences to the American people as 
a whole? 


The New York Times, reporting proceedings at the | 


General Council of Britain’s Trade Union Congress, re 
cords: 
The TUC leaders put on record their recognition of the fact tha 


it is now the duty of the unions to work for increased produotion, 
Nationalization and a Labor Government have brought home to 


those responsible leaders the principle that the worker in pro © 


ducing more does not only enrich his boss but enriches the whole 
community as well. In producing plenty for all he is improving 
his own lot and performing a patriotic duty. 


It is true that, because of the phenomenal amount of 
horsepower, mechanical energy, American managements, 
American inventors, American engineers have contrived to 
furnish the American worker, he can earn one day’s food 
for his family in one-sixth the time the Russian worker 
can earn food for his family, and that the people in no 
other country can enjoy the standards of living made 
possible here. 

But this provides no excuse for the tragic let-down in 
effort by American workmen since the war ended—Ford’s 
labor costs are now fully twice the 1941 figure per car. 

We must produce or perish. 


* 
In your organization it is politic 
to avoid “politics.” 
* 


My Friend Is Dying 


My friend is dying. He is well past the allotted span of 
three-score-years-and-ten. The son of an impecunious par- 
son, he was raised most frugally—his maximum allowance 
as a lad was five cents a week. Brainy, he worked his way 
through college—later became chairman of its board of 
trustees. Entering the financial world, at first he was rather 
mercenary. But after he climbed to fortune and financial 
fame, he broadened, softened, became philosophic. 

Looking back from his sick bed, he is comforted by 
consciousness that he has contributed something to Amer- 
ica. He has headed many worthy causes, has not shirked 
sharing his self-earned wealth. Moreover, by his voice and 
pen, out of his assiduously acquired culture, he has sought 
conscientiously to guide America to genuinely greater 
heights. Now, nearing the end, the tributes paid him by 
governments and by universities are a source of solace 
to him. 

Any mortal who seeks only his own aggrandizement is 
shortsighted, foolish, ends up a spiritual bankrupt, regard- 
less of how many millions ke may acquire. 
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It’s good! Since 1900 the number of people 65 and over 


has increased by 228%. 





RATE OF INCREASE 228% 





tion has increased only 84%. Estimates 











1900 1945 


«« While our total popula- 
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by 1960 more than 1 person out of every 11 then living 


will have passed 65. 
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Long before retirement age, and especially after 40, 





two things 


a 











become increasingly important 


guarding against degenerative diseases which strike in 


older years, and preparing for the leisure 
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your old age. Fortunately, there is much to help you do 





eae 


both. 





THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF A HAPPY OLD AGE IS GOOD HEALTH 


Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later in life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now as to normal, 
healthful living. You can do much to 
prepare for a healthy old age by ob- 
serving good living habits today. 

Further hope for a healthy future 
comes from medical scientists who are 
giving increased attention to the diseases 
of old age, such as cancer, high blood 
pressure, heart disease, and nervous and 
mental disorders. 


Naturally your pattern of living will 
change as you grow older. But to keep 
mentally happy and physically well, start 
planning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and in- 
terests. This normally should include 
some constructive activity that calls for 
both mental and physical effort to get 
full enjoyment and benefit from your 
leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, 
healthy years, send for a copy of Metro- 
politan’s free leaflet 116-I, “Blueprint 
for Health.” 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
ay 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
| Frederick H. Ecker, 
z CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





COPYRIGHT 1946— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about old 
age. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
NOVEMBER 1, 1946 








PERSONALITIES 





OME 12,000 employees of the In- 

ternational Business Machines 

Corporation were busy on August 
13, 1945, turning out guns for the 
Army, fire control instruments for the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps, and other 
precision war instruments, with an 
efficiency that had already earned IBM 
five Army-Navy “Production E’s,” in 
the Endicott, N. Y., plant and four in 
the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., plant. Two- 
thirds of the company’s total capacity 
was concentrated on ordnance, one- 
third devoted to continued manufac- 
ture of business machines that the 
armed forces sent to every corner of 
the globe to keep straight the adminis- 
trative reports and payrolls of its 
fighting millions. 

Tuesday, August 14 (next day), 
came announcement of the Japanese 
surrender, and from Washington a 
flood of contract cancellations. Wednes- 
day and Thursday President Truman 
declared to be official holidays. Fri- 
day, every pair of hands in the IBM 
organization was busy translating a 
post-war blueprint into actual peace- 
time production lines. 

By Monday, August 20, just one 
week after they had been “all-out” on 
war work, IBM’s 12,000 employees 
were busy at new tasks, at the manu- 
facture of peace products. 

The war-built Poughkeepsie plant 
had been turning out rifles. At the 
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Highlights in the Life of “Charlie” Kirk 
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A pianist, he formed 
en orchestra, earn- 
ed money for college 


After college, prepar- 
ed for sales career 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
Charles A. Kirk 


close of the war, only about 50 out of 
2,000 employees knew anything about 
making typewriters. Today, from that 
sume plant, come over 1,000 electric 
typewriters a week, in addition to sev- 
eral other IBM products. Every inch 
of the vastly-expanded 1,500,000 
square feet of factory space in Endi- 
cott is covered with men and machines 


Combine driving ambition with exceptional ability and a 
insatiable desire to learn and you have Charlie Kirk, 
peal forward-thinking executive vice-president of IBM 
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making more machines, business ma- 
chines for peace purposes. No IBM 
factory is closed; nobody is idle. 

This Alice-in-Wonderland story of 
reconversion, without the loss of a 
single man-hour of work, is probably 
unique. lt didn’t just happen; u 
wasn’t luck. It has a lot to do with 
Charlie Kirk—or, rather, Charlie Kirk 
had a lot to do with it. 

In 1941, when all industry was be- 
ing mobilized for defense work, and 
astronomical armament production 
goals were set, Thomas J. Watson an- 
nounced the appointment: of Charles 
A. Kirk, then Executive Assistant at 
Endicott, as Vice-President in Charge 
of Manufacturing. It was to be his full 
responsibility, under Watson’s aegis, 
to negotiate IBM’s contracts with the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces, to de- 
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At 42, he received an 
honorary LL.D. from 
Syracuse University 
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By MALCOLM S. FORBES | 


cide how much and how quickly IBM 
could supply, and then to see to it that 
these colossal obligations were filled 


on or ahead of schedule and at mini | 


mum costs. 

Kirk ran the familiar gamut of can. 
cellations, contract changes, bottle 
necks and shortages that plagued 
every poodestion man during thos 
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months of frenzied war preparation. 

But IBM met every deadline, every 
difficulty, every contract. 

In Charles A. Kirk, Watson had 
apparently found that rare individual, 
a man able to get things done quickly 
and successfully. Today Kirk is right 
hand man, Executive Vice-President, a 
director of the Corporation, director 
of the Endicott Chamber of Commerce, 
and affiliated with two dozen commu 
nity and national organizations and 
clubs. 

All these honors, and his present 
position of tremendous responsibility, 
are all by-products of the vital quali- 
ties Kirk possesses—ability, an in 
satiable desire and capacity to learn, 
the driving ambition to translate both 
into managerial know-how. 


In discussing the selection of Kirk : 





Was the key man in his 
company's multitudinous 
wartime activities 
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for greater responsibilities, Watson 
explained that the man “has always 
believed there was no saturation point 
in education and so he has always 
studied, studied all businesses; and 
that is why he was so well-equipped 
to take full charge of our big manu- 
facturing job.” 
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Kirk himself, with the refreshing 
candor of most Midwesterners, finds 
no difficulty in explaining his rapid 
rise from the ranks to second-in-com- 
mand of a major corporation: 

“Hard, hard work; that’s the main 
thing in my own experience. There are 
lots of smart people in this country, 
but unless you harness brain-power, 
unless you apply it to the job at hand, 
all day every day, it’s wasted. Yes, that 
sort of application is tough. 

“But no matter what the books may 
say, | don’t know any easy road up 
the ladder. When I joined IBM after 
college, I went into the IBM Sales 
School at Endicott, and after gradua- 
tion became a salesman in our Cleve- 
land office. From that day until this I 
have worked hard—and have had im- 
mense satisfaction doing it. 

“To me business is like a game, and 
you try to smack the ball as hard as 
you can whenever it’s pitched your 
way.” 
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“There's no easy way up the ladder of success” 


Working his way through Western 
Reserve University, he learned selling 
through experience. Summers were 
spent convincing door-belled house- 
wives that their day would be bright- 
ened by the purchase of some Realsilk 
accessories. In addition, he turned a 
piano-playing talent—his hobby, out- 





side of work, is music—into a source 
of revenue by organizing a college or- 
chestra that played at fraternity func- 
tions and in various organizations 
around Cleveland, netting the studious 
maestro almost $3,000 for education 
expenses. 

Says he: “Though this was hard 
work, it was more pleasant than pre- 
vious jobs as bottle-washer and mill- 
wright’s helper for General Electric, 
which occupied my spare time for 
seven years when I was in high school 
and college.” 

He began college with the idea of 
entering the legal profession, but soon 
decided that there was more oppor- 
tunity for advancement and higher in- 
come in the selling field. 

Because money-making activity took 
so much of his time, he lacked six 
credits when graduation day came, and 
recently has completed these require- 
ments by attending Syracuse Univer- 
sity Extension College in Endicott. 


At the age of 42, having succeeded 
without the benefit of a framed 
“sheepskin,” he graduated with an 
A.B. degree. Later, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws ai 
Syracuse University. 

Regarding the’ importance of a col- 
lege education as a contributing factor 
to any man’s advancement, Kirk says: 
“A general education in the liberal arts 
is a valuable asset. It has a broaden- 
ing influence. It teaches a man to 
think. It is not so much the facts 
learned as the rounding influence of 
those years of study, of contact with 
other fellows.” 


MANY EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
Within the IBM organization Kirk 


is a jack-of-all-trades—and the master 
of most. He takes unbounded pride in 
the unique human relations enjoyed by 
the company and its employees. IBM 
workers are the highest paid in the 
industry, and all are covered by group 
life insurance, sick benefits and a pen- 
sion plan. Spacious, beautiful, com- 
pletely equipped Country Clubs in En- 
dicott and Poughkeepsie bring every 
form of recreational facilities to the 
workers. And more than 3,000 em- 
ployees voluntarily attend IBM schools 
each year. 

“The application of the Golden Rule 
has worked to build this company from 
a near-bankrupt outfit in 1914 to the 
position of leadership it occupies to- 
day. 
“Mr. Watson wouldn’t have it any 
other way,” says Kirk. “His policies 
point the pathway for good human re- 
lations in American industry.” 

Today Kirk is hard at work on new 
products, new fields to conquer. For 
IBM he sees limitless horizons, bound- 
ed only by the circumference of the 
globe, not the capacity to produce or 
to consume. 

In their laboratories and “secret 
archives” are more than 50 new prod- 
ucts ready to be launched at the first 
propitious moment, when kinks are 
eliminated and production of the basic 
IBM machines can begin to whittle 
down the backlog. 

Clear-thinking, with an unquench- 
able zest to meet and whip the com- 
plexities of a great manufacturing and 
sales operation, Kirk has demonstrated 
that he has in abundance the dynamic 
drive necessary to turn visions into 
realities—and to become one of 
America’s outstanding Leaders of To- 
morrow. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 








HERE is no doubt that American 

business deserves outstanding re- 

spect for its accomplishments in 
the four acknowledged fields of general 
management—production, engineering, 
finance and sales. But in spite of this 
we see today a picture of chaos which 
threatens profits not only directly, 
through low productivity, but indirect- 
ly, through inflation, obstructionism 
and government control. 

What is wrong? Have we over- 
looked something? Is there a missing 
element? 

Like the unseen flywheel in your 
car, which keeps your power function- 
ing smoothly and enables your four 
wheels to provide transportation, there 
is a fifth major management function 
which has been generally ignored by 
top management. 

This fifth field—call it human en- 
gineering, call it human relations or 
what have you—deals basically and 
realistically with motivating individu- 
als (be they employees or executives) 
who constitute the sinews of every bus- 
iness organization. It must be based on 
sound premises. It can not be built 


consist of peo- 
ple. In general, 
American man- 
agement has 
failed to use its 
own proven 
methods to deal 
satisfactorily 
with American 
workers, on the 
same plane and 
with the same 
degree of intel- . 
ligence that has 
set the American standards elsewhere. 

Let’s face the facts: 

In a country which has built the 
highest standard of living, through a 
process of organizing public confidence 
called merchandising, we find that the 
workers who enjoy the benefits of this 
system not only do not understand it, 
but seek to curb the very initiative 
which has produced it. 

In a country whose production per- 
formance has so far eclipsed that of 
any other nation under any other sys- 
tem, we see many of the very men who 
established this record doubting and 


Charging management with past failure to tackle employee 
relations problems intelligently, this observer analyzes its 


blunders, points the way toward a successful solution 
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upon emotionalism. It must express 
the same degree of intelligent analysis 
and control which characterizes the 
other four major phases of manage- 
ment. It must recognize the need for 
systematically building into each and 
every organization: (1) unity of pur- 
pose; (2) unity of . understanding; 
(3) structurally sound organization; 
and (4) realistic motivation for each 
and every individual. 

American management has yet to 
come intelligently to grips with the 
basic truth that business organizations 





Rosert M. CrREAGHEAD is an Associate of 
Robert F. Stone & Co., Industrial Editors 
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questioning the American 
which made it possible. 

And we see that corporations which 
have so broadly won the confidence 
and co-operation of American citizens 
as buyers, have not yet succeeded in 
winning the co-operation of these same 
citizens in their other role as em- 
ployees. 

The principles and techniques for 
winning and maintaining the co-oper- 
ation of the American people have 
been demonstrated. We do not have 
to rehearse in detail what needs to be 
done when we want to win the co- 
operation of, or get a predictable re- 
sponse from, a group of American 


system 


Fifth Wheel or Flywheel? 


By ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 





Devaney 
American workers: Can sales methods win their co-operation? 


people. For instance, in their role as 
buyer we know that we must first 
study the people in a market—that we 
must learn their needs, wants, buying 
habits, etc.—and that we must prepare 
to approach these people in terms of 
what we know about them and their 
requirements. We know that from start 
to finish we must work on basic prem- 
ises of respect for the buyer’s right of 
choice and his habits of thought and 
action. And we know that, with rea- 
sonable confidence, we can predict cer- 
tain progress in gaining his acceptance 
and in producing results in terms of 
sales, public opinion, goodwill, etc. 

We live, then, in a world where our 
very standard of production depends 
upon a demonstrated set of principles 
for obtaining and maintaining the co- 
operation and participation of Mr. 
Average American. 

Why, therefore, should we find any 
lack of co-operation or confidence on 
the part of these same Americans when 
they look at these same corporations 
not as trusted sources of well-known 
brands, but as employers? Why should 


we find it difficult to win the confi | 
dence and understanding of these | 


workers for their employers? 

If we knew nothing of methods used 
either for sales or employee relations, 
but simply came as visitors from at: 
other planet to observe our American 
way of life, we would be immediately 
struck with the amazing contrast in 
attitude which Americans show toward 
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business as a source of supply, and | 
business as a source of employment. | 
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On the one hand, this public opinion 
expresses mutual confidence, trust and 
respect. On the other we find a strong 
anti-management public opinion. We 
would find that, approaching these cor- 
porations as buyers, they would be 
ready, willing, even eager, to give us 
full and reliable information about 
their products and policies. 


LACK DEFINITE POLICY 


But if we were to approach these 
corporations as employees, we would 
find that few of them have a compara- 
tively alert and dynamic program for 
informing us about policies and for 
respecting our right of choice and 
making clear to us just what our rela- 
tionship with the company should be, 
and how we profit from our associa- 
tion with it. 

So far as employee relations are 
concerned, the premises on which we 
have been operating are unsound. They 
have brought our system of private 
enterprise into its present state of low 
repute with a large percentage of 
Americans to a point where honest 
management is often ashamed to admit 
it has made a profit, and where hon- 
est working men unwittingly encour- 
age the type of government and union 
regulation which may yet stifle our 
system of private enterprise. 

Let’s face it honestly: Union organ- 
ization and collective bargaining are 
the worker’s answer to the way he 


feels about the treatment he has re- 
ceived from management. Unions exist 
because there is enough justification 
for anti-management .entiment to 
make effective organization possible. 
Management caused the growth of 
unions because it ran its business with- 
out regard for the feelings and the 
sense of importance of employees as 
citizens. All too often, management has 
treated the so-called “labor question” 
as a hot potato. It has tried to get rid 
of it, keep the lid on it, bottle it up or 
give it opiates. It has tried domination, 
regimentation, paternalization, Polly- 
annaism, even social case study tech- 
niques. But with a few notable excep- 
tions it has generally avoided the sys- 
tematic and intelligent use of the only 
tried and tested methods which have 
proven their worth in organizing these 
same people into buyers and winning 
their co-operation as customers: proven 
sales and merchandising methods! 

The reactions of American workers 
as groups are essentially the same, 
whether they’re gathered as a group 
of buyers, a group of investors, a 
group of neighbors or a group of em- 
ployees, provided only that they are 
approached in each case on the same 
basis. 

The problem of human engineering, 
then, is actually a sales problem. And 
because it is a collective sales prob- 
lem, it is really a highly selective in- 
ternal marketing problem closely com- 
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ment. 





What's Wrong? 


Today, says the author, the very nature of American business is sys- 
tematically contributing to the destruction of the worker’s confidence 
in himself and in his employer. Here’s why: 

1. Business has become so complex, and the average business organ- 
ization so large, that the average employee is not only insulated from 
personal contact with top management, but is also insulated from its 


2. The tendency to specialize work and transfer skills to machines 
makes the worker feel less important as an individual, denies him a 
great share of his former pride in craftsmanship. 

3. The systematic wedge-driving of leftist labor organizers, operating 
daily both by word of mouth and through the labor press, has been 
designed to inflame any personal sense of frustration or discouragement 
on the part of the worker and to direct his animosity towards manage- 


4. The silence of management, not only in its failure even to comment 
on events and policies, but also in its lack of an organized program 
. designed to remove fear and doubt from the worker’s mind, has also 
contributed to the present state of low worker morale. This attitude 
must be replaced with a constructive understanding of how the worker’s 
effort comes back to him in job security. 
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parable to industrial marketing. lt 
must be approached realistically and 
analytically on a basis of analysis and 
control, and, for effective results, the 
curative forces must be exerted uni- 
formly throughout the organization 
over a long period of time. Such a pro- 
gram might well be described as in- 
ternal merchandising. 

Years ago we discovered that cer- 
tain dynamic methods were needed to 
organize and present with force and 
continuity the policy of a company and 
its product to the customers. Now, for 
sound employee relations, we must 
also recognize that an equally well- 
organized, equally dynamic and con- 
tinuous program of internal merchan- 
dising must be instituted for the pur- 
pose of achieving the proper under- 
standing which is the basis for intelli- 
gent, fully productive co-operation. 


MANAGEMENT'S BIGGEST FAULT 


We are all familiar with the elabo- 
rate organizations the armed forces 
set up for the purpose of maintaining 
the service man’s morale. Where is the 
counterpart of this internal public re- 
lations function in industry? Seldom 
has morale-building been recognized 
as a primary function of industrial re- 
lations. Unfortunately, with a few 
notable exceptions, a dynamic program 
of internal public relations does not 
exist in most companies. The lack of 
the sales approach to employee rela- 
tions problems has meant that man- 
agement has never studied, thoroughly 
and objectively, the wants, the needs. 
the habits of thought, the methods of 
winning the co-operation of its workers. 

This lack of the dynamic element in 
employee relations constitutes the big- 
gest single fault in American manage- 
ment today. 

From it springs low productivity 
and that anti-management public opin- 
ion which, if not checked, will even- 
tually choke the very breath of life 
out of the American system. 

This is not mere theory. It is fact. 
Wherever you find a company that 
enjoys outstanding employee relations, 
you find that it has succeeded in win- 
ning the co-operation of its workers, 
that its management has their confi- 
dence, and that they understand that 
their best efforts return to them not 
only in terms of earnings but in terms 
of job security. 

Among those companies which have 

(Continued on page 31) 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 





HEN Jack McDonnell got out 
of the 442nd Field Artillery 
last year he had an excellent 

job waiting for him. He also had an 

idea which he believed to be even bet- 
ter. He was convinced that more peo- 
ple would buy fancy food delicacies 
like Welsh rarebit, roast guinea hen 
in jars, artichoke relish and even dia- 
mond back rattlesnake meat, if they 
only knew where to locate these odd- 

ments of the appetite. So he formed a 

corporation and set up the Epicure 

Club of America, with offices in New 

York City. 

After many months of hard pre- 
liminary work the Club sent out its 
first literature last March, to see if 
people could be induced to buy fancy 
foods—and by mail. The trade said 
they couldn’t, at least not in sufficient 
quantity to make the venture pay. 
Epicures are made, not born, said 
veteran provision men. Only the very 
rich and widely traveled know the 
piquance that may be added to ordi- 
nary foods by the accessories, the 
hors d oeuvres, the right relishes and 
spices. | 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


Since then Epicure Club has ex- 
panded its office space three times, 
and is begging for more room. It has 
six men on the road with portfolios of 
Kodachrome photographs showing a 
line of Christmas gift packages for 
large buyers looking for something un- 
usual to give customers, business as- 
sociates or employees. 

“And they'll all be epicures,” 
McDonnell. 

One of McDonnell’s predictions had 
been that every initial sale of unusual 
foods by this never-tried-before meth- 
od would plant the seeds for many 
others. Every guest at a party, he said, 
would want to know: “But where does 
one buy such delicacies?” Even some 
of his associates thought he was giv- 


says 





Wituram A. McGarry, an ex-newspaper man, 
is one of Fores’ roving reporters. 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


ing in to wishful thinking, but he 
turned out to be right. The trickle of 
individual orders that started a few 
days after the first mailing soon 
turned into a rivulet, and is now a 
veritable flood. 

The story of the tremendous success 
achieved by this young GI Joe—he’s 
still in his 30s—is an object lesson to 
all others who are contemplating go- 
ing into business for themselves. As 
McDonnell puts it: 


“Stick to that which you know or 
like best.” 








manufacturers do not have the capital 
to promote their products on a na 
tional scale and still make a profit at 7 
a selling cost acceptable to the con- 
sumer.” 

The first catalog sent out by Epicure 
Club listed 36 items. The list included 
such little-known delicacies as Sweet 7 
Hickory Chutney, Anchovy Stuffed © 
Olives, Tomato Marmalades, French | 
Sherry Pralines, Marinated Sauterne 7 
Mushrooms, Smoked Turkey Pate, etc 

Right now, Epicure Club is dis- F 
tributing only East of the Rockies, but q 















GI Jack McDonnell wanted to convert the average citizen 
into an epicure, by marketing rare food delicacies by mail— 
at low cost. The experts said it couldn't be done 










He had flattering offers to apply his 
knowledge of marketing to other lines, 
but he stuck to selling food—with an 
entirely new twist. 

“It was my idea,” he says, “that 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
high income families throughout the 
country who would like to buy un- 
usual, high quality food products, but 
could not get them conveniently. They 
constitute a year round market. There 
are also families in the middle or even 
lower income brackets who would like 
to have and are willing to pay for 
something out of the ordinary for the 
unexpected guest, the wedding anni- 
versary, the return of a soldier son. 

“Our mailings have gone out only 
to high income groups. But the un- 
solicited response resulting from word- 
of-mouth advertising of our products 
by these groups has made it pretty 
clear to us that everybody is or would 
like to be an epicure. That’s only an- 
other way of saying that everybody 
likes good things to eat. 

“There are many excellent food 
delicacies being produced in this coun- 
try and abroad which are generally 
unknown. The reason is simple: Small 





it is planning to extend its operations 
to the Pacific Coast in the near future. 
The only shipping point at present is 
Elizabeth, N. J., but plans call for oth- 
ers to be located strategically through- 
out the country, in order to reduce the 
cost to the consumer by lowering ex- 
press or parcel post charges. 

“The obvious reason for this,” says 
McDonnell, “is that we consolidate a 
number of small units into a single 
minimum sale. In my opinion, the 
same thing can be done in many other 
lines, preferably by mail, but possibly 
in over-the-counter transactions, too, 
where the products are standardized. 
The cosmetic industry has been head- 
ing in this direction in its many new 
lines of toilet preparations for men. 

“The food industry has been going: 
through astonishingly rapid changes,. 
due chiefly to frozen foods, dehydra- 
tion and improvements in canning: 



























methods, as well as in the quality of [ 





food products. But similar changes 
may be looked for in every other con- 
sumer line. Marketing must keep pace- 
with these improvements if we are to- 
carry their benefits to the whole na- 
tion.” 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


ForBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“PROFITS AND WAGES" 
From Labor’s Monthly Survey, AFL 


monthly research publication: 

Wise union policies are essential in 
the months just ahead. Union leaders 
should be studying their ‘industries, 
watching inventories, sales, profits, 
new machinery, etc. 

Always figure out at least three 
moves ahead in deciding to make wage 
demands, for gains come from higher 
real wages. Watch output per man- 
hour and employment. . . . Industries 
with high and steady production this 
year show a 63% increase in profits 
over last year. This should be shared 
with workers by increasing wages. On 
the other hand, the steel, automobile 
and electrical equipment industries 
show an 81% decline in profits. 


. “WORKER PRODUCTIVITY" 


From the Oregon Teamster (AFL): 

Foes of labor are attacking on a 
new front. They charge that “produc- 
tivity” of workers is falling off; that 
union men are “slowing down” on the 
job. This accusation is utterly baseless. 
Propagandists who make it can’t pro- 
duce any supporting data worthy of 
respect. Some industrialists are spon- 
soring the charge to conceal their own 
failures to meet schedules. 


“RESEARCH INFORMATION" 


From the Oregon Teamster (AFL) : 

Union Labor today is superior to 
industrial management . . . because 
the Unions now have—what Industry 
lacks—a statistical bureau where re- 
liable information is collected on every 
problem affecting Labor on which sta- 
tistics exist, where all inquiries can be 
answered as and when needed . . . 

Management has no such service. It 
should emulate Labor’s example. 


“POLITICAL ACTION THE ANSWER" 


From Chicago UE News, organ of 
the United Electrical Workers (CIO) : 
As we emerge from World War II, 
the fact that giant monopoly concen- 
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trations of economic power seek to 
control American domestic and for- 
eign policies becomes ever more clear. 
In the electrical machinery industry 
represented by UE, the Morgan and 
Mellon financial interest groups own 
almost 50% of-all the manufacturing 
facilities . . . 

When UE-CIO entered the strike 
struggle in the beginning of 1946, we 
met coordinated monopoly opposition. 
This coordinated opposition was 
achieved by meetings held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
in January, 1946. There the General 
Electric Corporation, Westinghouse 
Corporation, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
and other major corporations under 
contract to CIO conceived and co- 
ordinated their plans and strategy for 
an offensive against the UE, against 





From Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Employee (CIO) 


the entire labor movement... 

To the challenge of this entrenched 
economic power of American monop- 
oly there is but one answer. That an- 
swer lies in the numerical strength of 
the common people of America. But 
numbers alone are not enough—they 
must be organized for effective .. . 
political action. 


“AGAINST WALLACE" 


From the Kern County (Calif.) 
Union Labor Journal (AFL): 

As for President Truman, the (Wal- 
lace) affair has put him in a most un- 
favorable light. If he really knew the 
contents of the Wallace speech before 
it was made—and he says he did—it 
is impossible to understand why he let 
Wallace make it. . . . The whole mat- 
ter was most unfortunate, but its one 
redeeming feature is that Henry Wal- 
lace is now out of the Nation’s hair. 


“FOR WALLACE” 


From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Labor 
News (AFL): 

As far as the common people are 
concerned—we'll take Wallace against 
Byrnes. 


“NLRB BEING STARVED" 


From Labor Press Associates, a la- 
bor news service, reprinted in the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Sture 
Employee (CIO): 

There is more than one way of skin- 
ning a cat and of killing a pro-labor 
agency of the Government. So instead 
of murdering the Wagner Act by 
amending it, the job is now being done 
slowly by starving the National Labor 
Relations Board of the funds it needs 
to operate effectively. 


“LIVING COSTS UP" 


From the Journeyman Plumbers & 
Steam Fitters’ Journal: 

The Government has—after mature 
deliberation—sky-rocketed our present 
costs of living and paved the way for 
continued inflation. . . . We must now 
take our aggressive position and ob- 
tain sizable wage increases which will 
enable us to maintain—for a while— 
the semblance of a standard of living. 








THE NATION REPORTS 





Output Encouraging, but Unice 


New England States 


HOUSANDS of workers employed 

in clerical, technical and similar 
occupations in Massachusetts received 
wage increases on October 15, when 
the Commonwealth, always in the fore- 
front in labor legislation, put into 
effect the highest minimum wage of 
any state in the Union—60¢ for ex- 
perienced, 55¢ for inexperienced help. 
Heretofore, the state’s minimum wage 
law applied only to women and chil- 
dren. 

The meat famine has served as a 
bonanza to the fish industry, which 
centers in Boston. Daily landings of 
fish there have been stepped up to 
about 1,000,000 pounds. Prices, at 
vessel, have stiffened as much as 50% 
over those prevailing early in the Sum- 
mer, have gone up even more at retail 
counters. 

Sales of department and specialty 
stores have not yet reflected signs of 


serious “buyer resistance,” with dollar 
volume running 35% to 40% ahead 
of figures a year ago. “Big business” 
is expected to continue until Christ- 
mas, anyway; beyond that, merchants 
will not predict. Meanwhile, they’d 
like to see lower prices and improve- 
ment in quality all around, are watch- 
ing inventories much more closely than 
formerly. 

Real estate note: Ernest Henderson, 
president of Sheraton Corp. of Amer- 
ica, controlling more than 25 hotels 
in the East and Middle West, as well 
as several pieces of commercial prop- 
erty, does not look for any early seri- 
ous recession in the commercial realty 
field. In the past, reactions in the hotel 
business have lagged from to two three 
years behind major declines in the 
stock market, with the lag running 
somewhat less behind the recession in 
general business.—Davip Mack. 


East Coast States 


XPANSION in the output of dura- 

ble goods in the East Coast States 
continues, reflecting further advances 
in output of metals and metal prod- 
ucts. Non-durable output is close to 
record levels. However, signs of less 
eager buying, coupled with rising out- 
put, forecast the approach of a buy- 
er’s market. Meanwhile, retail sales 
will reach new high levels this year, 
with Christmas trade the highest on 
record. 

Inventories and forward commit- 
ments of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers have increased during 
the third quarter and now stand at an 
all-time high. At the same time, ex- 
panded production has permitted man- 
ufacturers to increase shipments from 
5% to 10% each month for the last 
two months, in many lines, but both 
production and distribution are still 
spotty. 

Residential and industrial construc- 
tion remained at a high level during 
the third quarter, but the number of 
housing units actually started has de- 


clined in recent weeks. High costs and 
relative paucity of building materials 
are still retarding construction. Some 
improvement in production of most 
building materials is noted, but the 
supply is still far short of require- 
ments. Meantime, in some areas real 
estate prices appear to have reached a 
peak, with more and more prospective 
home purchasers rebelling at current 
inflated prices. 

Passenger travel and transportation 
of merchandise by air continue to ex- 
pand. Along with extension of passen- 
ger and freight traffic, airlines are add- 
ing new plane flight services for sports- 
men, and are prepared to advise vaca- 
tionists on local game laws, snow con- 
ditions on ski slopes and other perti- 
nent information. 

Shortage of meat also means short- 
age of cattle hides for tanners, short- 
age of leather for shoes. Shoe industry 
observers believe the leather supply 
crisis probably will extend well into 
the Spring of 1947. 

—A. R. GriswoLp. 


Midwest. States 


He industry’s pains are plagu- 
ing the entire economy of the 
Midwest. As 1946’s final quarter un- 
folds, auto makers foresee that they 
cannot make the year’s goal of 2 mil- 
lion cars, 1 million trucks. October was 
to have been the industry’s first 500, 
000 unit post-war month, but cutbacks, 
layoffs and shortages trimmed this to 
around 300,000. Some 125,000 of the 


700,000 auto and parts workers were | 


idle, thus cutting sharply into the $36 
million weekly payrolls the industry 
had previously been meeting. 

Housing, food, inventory and pric- 
ing issues and predictions continue to 
hold top Midwest attention. Housing 
troubles draw the charge that Federal 
agencies are at the bottom of the prob- 
lem because they are unwilling or un- 
able to appraise properly practical 
problems confronting producers of 
building materials. 

Housing prices have reached their 
peak, says the Real Estate Research 
Corp., Chicago. They predict that 
prices of used houses will recede grad- 
ually, though construction costs for 
new homes may rise about 5% before 
levelling off by the middle of 1947. 

Store inventories in this area have 
risen 31% in the first year of post-war 
trade. Expanding supplies of house 
furnishings have been a major factor 
‘in the climb. Despite these phenomenal 
percentage figures, inventories of most 
house furnishings are still below the 
high levels of four years ago. Stocks 


of major household appliances such as ! 


refrigerators, washers and vacuum 
cleaners, are rated at 428% above 


those of August, 1945, but this is still 


only about half the 1942 level. 
—Ora S. PFLUve. 


Southern States 


ETAIL business continues to sé 

new sales records in the South. 
Meanwhile, production costs continue 
to rise and production efficiency be 
comes lower, with a resulting widening 
gap between demand and supply indi- 
cating a continued inflationary spiral. 








certainty Abounds 


Despite the seeming abundance of 
ready money for consumer buying, the 
7 average man and woman in the South 
is borrowing almost twice as much 
money to pay for consumer goods as 
Y | a year ago. The uses to which this bor- 
- rowed money is being put, as disclosed 
* — by a survey of representative Atlanta 
é banks, is revealing: About one-fourth 


» of all monthly repayment loans are to 
o finance automobile purchases, but the 
¢ | largest percentage of money is bor- 
04 rowed for miscellaneous pay for re- 
6 frigerators, stoves and other household 
y appliances; vacations; hospital and 
physician bills; education; and living 
°F expenses. 
» | The rapidly developing trend toward 
8 mechanized farming in the South and 
al its resulting displacement of manual 
b- workers is underscored by a recom- 
4 mendation of the Southern Regional 

' Council that a Southern governors’ 
. conference study the problem of mech- 
; anized cotton farming. The mechanical 
n cotton picker and the flame thrower 

for controlling weeds will bring on a 
e problem of displaced workers even if 
‘ the development of Southern industry 
 § continues to provide new jobs, accord- 
“| ing to the Council. 

Southern farm products continue to 
ve § sell at high prices, with resulting pros- 
‘a! § perity in rural areas. Cotton is higher 
i¢ | than it has been in a generation. To- 
. bacco prices have reached a new high; 
7 and peanuts, now being harvested, are 
re bringing top prices, all of which com- 
bs bine to wreath the weather-beaten 
. faces of Southern soil tillers with un- 
2 © accustomed smiles.—Marvin Cox. 
ove Pacific States 
ail \WHERE once the economy of this 
an "region was based almost exclu- 

sively on mining of gold and silver, 
increasing attention is now being fo- 
cussed on a commodity almost as 
set} precious and as rare—water. Irriga- 
uth. | tion is the lifeblood of Western agri- 
nue — Culture. The Colorado River, with its 
be § tributaries, is one of the main sources 
ing |} of water. In the past, the upper basin 





ndi- 
ral. 





states—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and 
New Mexico—have been busy fighting 
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among themselves for a proper share 
of the water. But in the near future 
you can look for them to get together 
and fight it out with California and 
Arizona—the lower basin states—for a 
larger share of Colorado River water. 

Willingness of Western voters a few 
months ago to approve bond issues for 
any and all municipal improvements 
has given way to more careful consid- 
eration. Voters in thriving Ogden, 
Utah, recently rejected every one of 
seven proposals. However, the region 
still has a tremendous backlog of con- 
struction, public and private. 

Regional real estate market in lead- 
ing cities is slightly less active—espe- 
cially in lower priced homes. No actual 
softening is reported in prices, but 
deals are not being closed quite as 
hastily as heretofore. 

Aviation is getting a strong play 
here. Major airlines are competing 
fiercely. for permits to serve Western 
cities, where profits per passenger are 
the greatest in the U. S. Air trade to 
serve private interests is on the boom. 
—EUuGENE CERVI. 


Western States 


TITH the demand for steel sheets 
at thrice pre-war rate and the 


ued 












































“Promise them delivery in 1948; who 
knows, we might be able to do it!" 


supply dwindled to a trickle, 75% of 
the metal working plants face a shut- 
down unless relief is obtained. Mean- 
while, the California Manufacturers 
Association is sparking a scrap drive 
to bolster local steel production. 

Steel shortages, however, are a boon 
to the lighter metals. Large local re- 
sources—plus huge wartime facilities, 
especially in the Northwest—now in 
private hands, assure ample supplies of 
raw materials. Scores of firms are 
turning to aluminum and magnesium 
for.the manufacture of items ranging 
from trinkets to palettes and factory 
trucks. Also on the bright side: West 
Coast lumber production now aver- 
ages 120 million board feet weekly, 
83% of wartime output. Pacific 
Northwest mills are converting over 
50% of their cut to housing lumber, 
bringing production of one- and two- 
inch sizes to 115% of normal, al- 
though production of items like floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding and mill work are 
still hampered by government regula- 
tions. 

The Westward migration still con- 
tinues. California population has 
reached 9,200,000, nearly half a mil- 
lion gain since VJ-Day. Employment 
stands at 3,572,000, some 17,000 in 
excess of the September, 1943, peak. 
Investment of private capital in war- 
time facilities perhaps offers an ex- 
planation. Of all industrial areas Los 
Angeles furnished relatively highest 
amount of private or corporate war-. 
time investment, $275 million of the 
$450 million war expansion costs be- 
ing met by private capital. Also in this 
area, 85% of the lessors of govern- 
ment-owned plants (highest of any 
region) have filed intention to buy. 

Real estate sales in San Francisco, 
for the first eight months of 1946, 
total $191 million, topping previous 
annual high of $183 million in 1925. 
In the same period, building permits 
are triple those of the first eight 
months of 1945.—Cnartes F. Berry. 


















SELLING 


Sales Training—From 


the Ground Up 











Man of Many Interests 


Lester Cox is president of the 
Modern Tractor & Supply 
Co., K. C. Tractor & Imple- 
ment Co., and Ozark Motor & 
Supply Co. In addition, he’s a 
distributor of household appli- 
ances and Quonset buildings, 
and has a substantial or con- 
trolling interest in three radio 
stations, an airport, a furni- 
ture factory and an outdoor 
advertising business—all of 
which have prospered steadily. 











N Kickapoo Prairie, just outside 

of Springfield, Mo., there’s a 

modern, 300-acre farm which 
produces salesmen as its principal 
crop. The brain-child of Lester E. Cox, 
this unusual farm is an innovation in 
training schools, designed to make 
Grade-A tractor and farm implement 
salesmen out of order-takers. 

Cox started his school when he found 
out that many of his dealers had not 
only never run a tractor, but that, by 
and large, farm customers were better 
informed on equipment needs than his 
sales force. Thus his idea is to teach 
men from the dealerships everything 
they ought to know about the tractors 
and implements they sell, as well as 
give them a thorough grounding in 
sound agricultural practice. The men 
operate tractors in the field, using every 
type of implement. They assemble, dis- 
assemble, and adjust them for all 
working conditions. They get all the 
facts—mingled with soil and sweat— 
by doing. 

. The training course takes four weeks, 
with study time running from early 
morning to bedtime. Field work, which 





Puitip H. SmitH, a roving reporter of the 
business scene, was formerly Automotive 
Editor of Forses. 
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Are your dealers and salesmen sufficiently product-wise to 
meet competition constructively? Lester Cox's unique train. 
ing program is proving that it pays to make certain 














occupies most of the period, is inter- 
spersed with lectures and discussion. 
Conservation of resources and efficient 
practice are also taught. 

The men study cut-away models in 
the shop to get an appreciation of the 
hydraulic system of tool handling, 
then move on to the field for lessons 
in plowing and plow adjustment. After 
that come sessions with implements 
for planting, fertilizing, cultivating, 
tilling, harrowing and mowing, always 
with emphasis on the proper method 
to do the best work. Evenings are given 
over to round-table discussions of the 
day’s work. Then, if trainees have any 
energy left, they can amuse themselves 
in a game room. At the conclusion of 
the four-week session there’s an exhtus- 
tive examination, after which the men 
are awarded certificates showing that 
they have attended and passed the 
course. 

Cox’s farm has a country club 





















































Cox's “learning by doing" methods are producing a bumper crop of A-1 salesmen 
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were many doubters. Some dealers 
saw no point in putting a_ tractor 
through its paces, and a few were even 
scared to try. But Cox insisted that the 
men who had their money in the busi- 
ness ought to know what they were 
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selling, and he knew that until he had 
their support it would be hard to get 
salesmen to attend. The first classes, 
therefore, comprised these top men. 
After that it was easy. They went home 
enthusiastic, and sent men from their 
sales forces as fast as they could be 
accepted. Many salesmen attended who 
felt they had nothing to learn. The 
school soon exploded that myth. It’s 
even been an eye-opener to old-timers. 

While concentrating upon the prod- 
uct and its use, the course is salted 
with the basic idea that good farming 
practice pays, and that it’s part of the 
salesman’s job to help the farmer be- 
come a better operator. This has paid 
off handsomely in several ways. For 
one thing, salesmen realize that they 
can play a role in community up- 
building by doing their job well. And 
several dealers have become so inter- 
ested in agricultural problems, as a 
result of attending the school, that they 
have bought farms of their own. 
Through working them, they’ve learned 
more of the consumer’s problems. 

Until now, salesmen have been show- 
ing farmers how to maintain their 
equipment and get the most out of it. 
And Cox’s school has been a big help. 
Now something new is to be added to 
the course: Salesmen will be schooled 
in the proper approach and sales ar- 
guments to prepare them for the stiff 
competitive selling to come. In fact, 
Cox intends to turn out sales staffs 
that will know more about farming 
than farmers themselves. 
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A Challenge 


THroucH 1947 there will be over a 
million and a half empty chairs in 
American homes, because of sons still 
in the service of their country. To 
assure them that the folks back home 
are standing behind them, to bring 
them “A Home Away from Home,” 
the vital services of the USO will still 
be needed. As in the past, it will be 
the proxy of the American public, 
serving the convalescent wounded in 
militaty hospitals, young inductees in 
training, men standing watch overseas. 

To assure these services and wind 
up its war-born job, USO is now ask- 
ing for $19,000,000. 

Here, then, is a challenge to Ameri- 
cans. The war is over, but let’s not 
forget that many Americans are still 
serving. And the USO is continuing to 
serve them. It needs your help. 
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HINTS ON HEALTH 





Take Time Out to 


: constantly reiterated theme. of 
a currently popular song runs: 
“Take it easy—take it easy.” Good ad- 
vice for “that tired feeling” which is 
a chronic complaint among today’s 
business men. 

It’s generally accepted that women 
workers are more efficient if given 
short rest periods. That’s all to the 
good—but how about the men, espe- 
cially those who are no longer young? 
Doctors preach about the wonders that 
a short nap can do for you in the midst 
of business routine. But comparably 
few men—or companies—do anything 
about it. 

The first executive I ran across who 
believed in short rest periods was Dan 
R. Hanna of Cleveland’s famous Hanna 
family. He used to have a small room 
equipped with a real bed adjoining his 
office, and claimed it was largely re- 
sponsible for his active, long life. 
Conde Nast had a similar arrangement. 
Bernard Baruch is also a stickler for 
relaxation. Instead of naps, however, 
his rest periods take the form of re- 
laxation on a park bench. 

I recently lunched with one of the 
editors of the Saturday Evening Post. 
After lunch he asked if he could “treat 
me to a nap?” Knowing the value of 
relaxation, he usually flops down after 
lunch on one of the couches in Phila- 


Relax 


delphia’s Downtown Club. 1 was de- 
lighted to accept his invitation and, 
after a 15 minute siesta, awoke greatly 
refreshed and ready for my afternoon 
appointments. 

A West Coast business man, who 
manages to find a few minutes for a 
post-luncheon nap every day in a room 
he uses solely for this purpose, claims 
that even if the rent were 10 times as 
much it would be worth it. The short 
but complete relaxation reconditions 
him 6o that he can dig into his work 
without the usual mid-afternoon let- 
down. 

Though there may not be many 
American executives who adopt the 
siesta habit, some companies actually 
promote the idea officially. The Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. in New York, 
for example, employed three masseurs 
who gave massages to the firm’s execu- 
tives. After hearing their president’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of the idea, 
the Board hired masseurs and put in a 
massage department. Executives are 
expected to book themselves for two 
massages a week, on the house. 

Perhaps, as more coricerns realize 
the stress and strain of the modern 
business tempo upon their employees, 
the “pause that refreshes” will become 
a more prevalent practice. 

—WILuiAM B. PowELL. 
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THOSE WHO HAVE 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
aed crate of the 


Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, Ora 
Blossom Honey. Beautifully decorated . 
No. 2 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (45 Ibs.) 
Half crate, assorted 
No. 3 FULL CRATE 5 
Large Oranges, yore or Ass’t......... 
No. 4 HALF CRATE (45 Ibs.) 
Same pack as No. 3 

ALL No. 5 BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 

A Same as No. 3 $7. 
No. 6 SPECIAL BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
Special 
one jar each Citrus preserves and 
Blossom Honey. Nicely decorated with i 


Full 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, April. 


Ne. 
No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 5 in Feb. 





















GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 
Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 
INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—EVEN FOR 
“EVERYTHING”... WE’LL 


world’s finest Grapefruit, 
inges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, Tropical 






same as above........... 
(90 Ibs.) 











pack Oranges, Grapefruit, Ta ines, 


t trims 
. 7 5S MONTHER" Subscription 
crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 





SPECIAL $50.00 
8 "3 MONTHER" Sub: 


SPECIAL $30.00 








Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add W%)) 








WORLD PRESS DIGEST 









ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


HE President’s letter calling at- 
anton to American irritation at 

Britain’s delay in solving the 
Palestine question led to some sneering 
comments abroad: 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : . 

The demanding tone of the White 
House appeal could only be interpreted 
by Great Britain as embarrassing med- 
dling. It is fair to assume that Mr. 
Truman’s action, despite its humani- 
tarian aspects, was inspired by consid- 
erations of domestic politics. . . . One 
can imagine the consternation in Lon- 
don. For the intervention of the U.S.A. 
in the Palestine question is all the more 
galling because it runs parallel to 
Soviet maneuvers.” 


From The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Canada (Conservative) : 

“It might have been expected that 
the Wallace affair would have taught 
President Truman not to play with 
dynamite. The experience did not, how- 
ever, deter him from picking up an- 
other explosive issue for the sake of 
possible political advantage. This time 
it was the question of Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine.” 


From Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Labor) : 

“Truman’s Palestine statement has a 
domestic-political background. . . . 
Population groups play a certain politi- 
cal role in the U.S.A. and are most 
active in the Democratic party.” 


America’s advocacy of multilateral 
trade, with its implied elimination of 
high tariffs and special preferences, is 
progressively finding less favor abroad: 

From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“The renewal of discussions next 


Foreign Eyes 


week on the International Trade Con- 
vention will not reveal . . . agreement 
between the British and American 
views. On the practicability of ‘main- 
taining an unqualified multilateralism’ 
in trade policy ‘with the maintenance 
of high and stable employment’ at 
home there is no agreement. There is 
a fear in this country not so much of 
American domination as of American 
instability. A similar fear is shared .. . 
by France and some of the Dominions. 
Safeguards which will permit the plan- 
ning of trade and employment in com- 
mon by less wealthy nations will un- 
doubtedly be sought . . . as an asser- 
tion of independence of American con- 
trol.” 


From Le Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, 
Belgium (Communist) : 


“The U.S. complains that the Swed- 
ish-Soviet trade pact is contrary to the 
‘projects of the United Nations for ex- 
panding multilateral trade. .. . As if 
we didn’t know that there is no such 
thing as a ‘project of the United Na- 
tions to expand multilateral trade!’ 
There is only a project of the United 
States itself, which with its schemes of 




















“Miss Blivens started out just being 
sorry for Truman. .. . It's 
into a regular melancholia!" 





making loans—with pound-of-flesh 
conditions—intends to assure, for the 
star spangled republic, the economic 
subjection of the globe.” 


From The Montreal Star, Montreal, 
Canada (Conservative) : 
“The American Government has al- | 





ready gone on record as favoring the 
elimination, as far as possible, of all 
existing barriers to . . . international 
trade. But history reminds us that a 
policy stated in Washington is not 
necessarily one which is assured of 
approval by the American Congress.” 


From El Mundo, Havana, Cuba (In- 
dependent) : 

“The new economic world structure 
involves the removal of tariffs, cus- 
toms charges, and special trade pref- 
erences. . . . But already authoritative 
statements have been made in Wash- 
ington to the effect that this will not 
apply to the preferential tariff arrange- 
ment Cuba has with the U.S.A., which 
will remain substantially unaltered. 
There is no inconsistency in this.” 


An assurance of perpetual American 
protection was read by most French 
papers into the speech of the Secretary 
of State at the American Club in Paris: 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 





dependent Progressive) : 

“American isolationism is dead, 
stone dead. France, which in the past 
suffered so much from the myopic con- 
dition of American opinion, is not go 
ing to indulge in doubts about the 
change.” 


From Le Populaire, Paris, France 
(Socialist) : 

“From now on, the U.S. assumes 
responsibility for the peace of the 
world. This declaration of principle 
will be welcome on the old continent 
and particularly our own country, 
which suffered from the rude shock of 
American policy after the other wat. 


. . » But will today’s fair words have J 


a better fate than those of the not-so- 
long-ago?” 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


... in Industrial Catering 





Forcing the lunch box into the discard, on-the-spot serving 
of meals to industrial workers has emerged from the war 
as a bright new peacetime opportunity 





industrial plants became extreme- 

ly popular during the hectic war 
years, when every man-hour was vital. 
Industrial managers encouraged it be- 
cause it cut down absenteeism, im- 
proved morale and kept production at 
a high pitch, thanks to better nutrition 
and general overall worker health. To- 
day, with the practice continuing, in- 
dustrial catering represents an attrac- 
tive peacetime opportunity. 

The necessary investment is not 
large, but it depends on the scope of 
operations planned. Beginners have 
started with as little as $1,000, where 
the plant served has been small; as 
plants are added facilities and person- 
nel must of necessity become larger. 

Every industrial plant where such 
service is not offered is a prospect. In 
fact, many unions make in-feeding a 
part of their contracts with manage- 
ment. 


To practice of “in-feeding” in 


TWO METHODS OF OPERATING 


In setting up an industrial feeding 
system the plant owner usually pro- 
vides kitchens and similar facilities. 
The caterer provides the service and 
the personnel to handle it—either on 
a fee basis or by taking his earnings 
on a profit basis. 

There are two general types of in- 
feeding and methods of handling it. 
In one case a cafeteria and cooking 
facilities are located on the premises, 
and additional food serving counters 
are placed at strategic locations 
throughout the plant. In the other, the 
food is prepared outside the plant and 
brought in ready to serve. Menus vary 
all the way from sandwiches and light, 
hot dishes, to complete menus such as 
would be found in any cafeteria. Oper- 
ating expenses are low, since, for out- 
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side kitchens, the location may be out 
of the high-rent district. And where 
company facilities are used the rent is 
either nominal or non-existent. 

The business must be set up to be 
profitable on one meal a day. Where 
food is brought in from outside kitch- 
ens the diet is substantial and in ac- 
cordance with dietary standards, but 
menus are limited to a few main 
items. Along with meal-serving, the 
concessionaire or caterer is normally 
given the vending machine business 
for cigarettes, cold drinks, candy, etc., 
although in some large plants there is 
no connection between operators han- 
dling vending machines and _ those 
serving meals. 

Many plants who take on the service 
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for the first time are quite willing to 
let the operator start in a small way by 
serving coffee, sandwiches and milk, 
developing gradually into a regular in- 
feeding business where complete meals 
are served. 

There are certain rules to be fol- 
lowed in serving plant meals: The food 
must be of high quality. Prices must 
be moderate. Fancy dishes are*not re- 
quired, and meals that are easy to han- 
dle are necessary because of the speed 
with which serving is done. Staples 
are meat, vegetables, pies, ice cream, 
coffee and milk. Much of the overhead 
common to restaurants is not present 
in an industrial feeding business. 


Laundry expense is limited to kitchen 
linen. Advertising is not necessary. 
Personnel is all “working” help. 

To assure success the prospective 
operator in the industrial feeding field 
must either know food purchasing and 
its preparation or have someone in the 
organization who has such knowledge. 
A typical example will illustrate what 
is involved in the way of handling a 
plant’s food problems. The original 
operators of one in-feeding business, 
consisting of two people, started in a 
plant where 1,000 people were em- 
ployed. A lunch counter was built by 
the plant owners, a refrigerator was 
installed, coffee making facilities pro- 
vided. The caterers were allowed to 
sell candy, tobacco and cigarettes. The 
original investment was less than $500. 


EXPANSION PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


As the business expanded, items of 
food were added, as well as additional 
help to take care of the rush hours. 
Gross profit is now around $400 a 
week, while personnel has been in- 
creased by three. The plant payroll 
dropped by about 300, but business 
expanded because mobile serving 
stands are now wheeled through the 
shops, at designated hours agreed to 
by both the union and management. 

Up to the present time, food scarci- 
ties and price restrictions have pre- 
vented large profits from industrial 
feeding on a small scale, but the large 
operators have expanded their business 
considerably. This situation is expect- 
ed to change in the near future. A 
profit of 75¢ to $1 per worker a month 
is reported by one small operator, who 
considers this satisfactory after all 
operating expenses have been paid. 

Most business men and industrial- 
ists have been found to be receptive to 
the idea of in-feeding. Because of this 
the beginner is likely to get a sympa- 
thetic hearing. In making a start, the 
caterer should approach management 
through personnel departments, and 
be prepared to abide by certain rules 
concerning hours of serving, kind of 
food to be served, prices to be charged. 
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Be the man that has the 
answers, meets the dead- 
line, gets the job done on 
time. BE ORGANIZED— 
help others do the same. 
Selectthe personal organizers (below) 
suited to your own pa company) 
needs. Order today—if not 100% sat- 
isfied, money returned without ques- 
tion. Thousands sold every year as 
business and personal gifts. Postage 
paid when cash accompanies order- 
PLANNING GUIDE CALENDAR 
A new idea in desk cal- 
endars. Organizer, re- 


minder, classifier. Text- 
iloid covers... $2.75; 


enuine pigskin covers 
se leaf)...... $8.00 





POCKET PAL SECRETARY 
Contains: pad, mailing stickers, 
reservation cards, and other ex- 
clusive features for executives. 
» Genuine morocco, 3%” x 5%", 

$4.50 plus 60¢ Federal Tax. 


DAYDEX MEMO CALENDAR 
Pat'd. Week-at-a-Glance prin- 
ciple shows week’s appoint- ! 
ments instantly. Hammered- 
silver finish covers ..... $2.00 


j.>9 LOOSE LEAF REMINDER 
+ | Carries 25 loose leaf cards with 
fe! pockets fortemporary and per- 
manent data, etc. Genuine calf- 
skin, $2.50 plus 50¢ Fed. Tax. 


MEMINDEX = 








Memory on cards. Tempora 
memos on dated, ledeusd onal 
in Pocket Case; permanent 
memos transferred to Desk 
Unit. No bing / Genuine 
cowhide Pocket Case, 425 
round-cornered cards, 

and Desk Unit... . $5.75 


*% FREE CATALOG: describes entire 
line, discounts for quantity. Write Dept. K 








BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem ? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In your Sept. 15 issue, under New 
Ideas, you have an item on the Vest Pocket 
Camera. Kindly advise name of the manu- 
facturer.—S. H. GotpMan, Miami, Fla. 


A.—William R. Whittaker Co., 915 
North Citrus Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Q.—I am interested in starting a toy 
store. Can you list some toy manufacturers 
and wholesalers?—Roy Ba.utet, Slatedale, 
Pa. 


A—For a complete list of toy 
manufacturers see Thomas’ Register 
of American Manufacturers, a refer- 
ence book available in most public 
libraries. Trade Magazines: Play- 
things, 71 W. 23d St., New York, 
N. Y.; Toys and Novelties, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





Q.—Will you kindly advise me where | 
can get some information and materia] on 
public speaking?—H. M. Ramirez, Billings, 
Mont. 


; A.—Two good books on the sub. 
ject: How To Speak in Public, by 
Grenville Kleiser, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. ($2); The Art of Effective Public 
Speaking, by J. M. Flapan, Tudor 
Publishing Co., 221 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. ($1.49). 


Q.—Where can I buy or obtain informs. 
tion regarding the weekly high and low 
prices of the Dow-Jones stock market ayer. 
ages since Jan. 1, 1919?—AnprEw Knrogss. 
LER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A.—Dow-Jones & Co., 44 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Could you furnish me with a list of 
supply sources from which I may purchase 
“tack rags,” used in wiping metallic sy. 
faces prior to painting?—L. ScHAEFER, treas. 
urer, Penn Manufacturing Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


A.—Among companies that manu- 
facture tack rags are: A. Shellburne 
Co., 737 Series Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Michigan Waste & Bag Co. 
2021 Franklin St. E, Detroit, Mich; 
William A. Jurgens Co., Toledo, 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 





ORDER AS GIFTS 
Or Enjoy Yourself! 
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| Delicious 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 


TOASTED ALMONDS 


A delightfully different teste thrill as a gift to friends 
or employees . . . of to enjoy yourself. We toast 
choice California almonds to crisp, golden-brown per- 
fection . . . and hand-dip in rich, creamy, pure choc- 
olate. Mmm. Only $2.00, per Ib. in distinctive 1 or 
2 Ip. boxes . . . postpaid anywhere any date with 
gift card; Satisfaction or money back. 


~ —SAME PRICE 
OUR VARIETY BOX—S. 


< Order today by check, cosh or M. O. 
(No stamps.) Send for free catalog. 





—_~ 2. of Beverly Hills 
DEPT. F-11 P.O. BOX 551 BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 


every-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


200. Wartime MAarTertAts DEVELOPMENTS 
AND THE Post-war Wortp: Authoritative, 
non-technical pamphlet revealing the story 
of wartime advances in many types of ma- 
terials and their significance for peacetime 
civilian production. Stresses the fact that 
science and technology are a vital national 
resource. 


201. Devetopinc Tomorrow's Business 
Leavers: A frank discussion of how one of 
America’s industrial giants went about solv- 
ing the problem of securing competent ex- 
ecutives. Deals with the twofold task facing 
all business concerns—how to manage effi- 
ciently large and complex aggregations of 
people and capital, and at the same time 
provide the individual with scope for growth 
and development. 


202. Coton As A MANAGEMENT AND Per- 
sONNEL Alp: A non-technical, factual treat- 
ment of a subject of increasing importance 
to management—the science of human en- 
gineering. Shows the relation of color to the 
vital factor of proper job-environment, tells 
Ihow color works, how it should be applied, 
and what it can do. 





203. Rentat Hovusinc FOR VETERANS: 
Strikes a keynote in the still-to-be-answered 
No. 1 post-war question. An authoritative 
study containing a full-scale report on basic 
procedure in attacking this problem, it em- 
braces such phases as planning, investment 
prospects, architectural considerations, tax 
factors and a thousand and one other ele- 
ments which must be considered by private 
enterprise when undertaking such a project. 


204. PaTHFINDING In Rapio: An absorbing 
narrative relating the progress made by a 
pioneer organization in this field. Covers its 
research and development activities, gives 
interesting sidelights on many of today’s 
outstanding technical achievements. Profuse: 
ly illustrated, very readable. 


205. Our Nationa, HEALTH Prosiem: A 
timely study of a subject of vital importance 
to all of us. Cites the problems, provides 4 
statistical picture, indicates the possible solu- 
tion. Should be read in view of the disturb 
ing disclosures of the state of our health 
under wartime pressure. 


206. Distripution Costs IN EXPANDING 
Markets: Re-emphasizing the need for an 
objective measurement of the effectiveness 
of our distribution system, this down-to- 
earth discussion is good reading for all em 
gaged in distributing merchandise. It’s a 
authoritative report on a subject that is cut 


rently presenting a challenge to our business § 


ingenuity. 


207. From Ox-Teams To Eactes: The 
colorful history of one of our country’s oldest 
railroads. Highlighting some of the trials 
and tribulations of its builders, it provides # 
striking example of the initiative and pers 


verance that contributed to the building of 


our nation in the early days. 
FORBES 
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Ideal for Xmas Gifts—B. C. Forbes’ Lilting Book of 


"499 Scottish Stories 
for the Price of 500” 


They’ll ‘Kilt’ You! 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


“1T IS a ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense,” warns B. C. 


FORBES in his introduction. 


“Don't take this book seriously; 
| haven't. 


ye 3 - - 08 ' ° 
Cin ex eo) , And don't waste time — and 


lx. 4h 514 m~ ’ ~ ‘in ~, S 
en oz, co Wire 
LAV ts IK IK 
ae sb \ yell i 


Ta Wy — a postage stamp — to write 
" ininnssscaca PTL ea pointing out its countless faults, 
| \ Hv A Uy) y its inclusion of chestnuts dating 
almost to Adam, its unabashed 
honoring of others by inclusion 
of the product of their funny- 
bones without pillorying their 
names. 


"When soliciting their favorite 
anecdotes from fellow-Scots, | 
very generously volunteered to 
give them ro in lieu of pay, 
since the former costs nothing, 
hi and to apprise them of the first 
B. C. FORBES, depicted mr | MI date they could buy the book. 


on the cover is well 


| Cty 99 
known for his many irons . P Caveat emptor ! 
in the fire. This is the . 
first time, he’s taken out , } (i d 
chestnuts! , | 


“ 49 SCOTTISH STORIES" is a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public » sm toast- 

masters or just plain folks who like humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anec- 
dotes about B. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as wie old favorites. The introduction is alone worth the 
price of admission. Once you've read it you'll acquire a burr that'll make telling the other stories a delight. 


The price is $2.02 — as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's two associates who did all 
the ye lina charge orders accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Mail coupon below 
—with remittance. 


ideal for Christmas gifts. The American Red Cross recently purchased 823 copies for overseas 
iiideomaate libraries. sind us your gift lists today. Quantity discounts: 2 to 10 copies, 10%/,; 11 to 50 
copies, 20°/,; 51 to 100 copies, 30°/,; 101 or more copies, 40%. 









Folklore Literature B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

"This pleasant little collection of 
Scottish tales is a typical variety of 
jestbook. It restricts its choice to 
a single theme, in this instance the 


reputed caution of the Scotch in 
money matters.” 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Enclosed is $ Please send me TEaee 
of B. C. FORBES’ "499 SCOTTISH STORIES" at bulk prices 


listed in ad. (Single copy price $2.02.) 


STATE 
(On New York City orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 
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New Products and 
Services 


Yours...to Use, Sell, 
Produce; or Compete 
with eee Today ! 
You'll find them listed in © 
the 32-page tabloid “Nsw 
Propucrs and SERVICES,” 
compiled by The Journal of 
Commerce from a nation- 
wide private survey. - 
copy now—then 
fooed en, shoal age 
elo ts 
“New Products” column of 
The Journal of Commerce, 
America’s complete business 
newspaper. 
A copy of “Nsw Propucrs 
and Services” will be sent 
free with a trial subscription 
to The Journal of Commerce 


—the next 78 issues for only 
$5. Mail your check today. 


Journal of Lonmerce 
NEW YORK 

53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 

Please send me the next 78 issues 


of “N: 
eee eee cce” Check for $3 is 
enclosed. 

















STAMP COLLECTING IS FUN 
Collecting postage stamps is the No. | 
hobby of the nation—for fun, profit or 
investment. Learn more about this inter- 
esting, profitable hobby from one of the 
nation's most reputable stamp firms. 


HORTON STAMP CO. 


Box 1853, Dept. B Milwaukee |, Wis. 














The value of ForBEs 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based on its essen- 
tial value to the reader. 
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NEW IDEAS =: 
dry al 

...in Air Conditioning, Electronics, Off- vide 

ice Equipment, Stencilling, Plastics =| Quake 
PERMANENT PAINT? laundry machines are delivered rj gt 


Paint that’s reported to last a life- 
time will soon be emerging from Gen- 
eral Electric laboratories. A new-type 
silicone paint, it’s not only said to be 
capable of permanently preserving the 
luster of automobiles, refrigerators, 
electric ranges, etc., but is expected to 
make possible brighter and clearer 
colors as well. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKER 


‘The etching machine shown here is 
Ideal Industries’ latest contribution to 
production marking. It can reproduce 





in one to three seconds, on metal, any 
mark or line appearing on a stencil 
film. Several hundred reproductions 
may thus be made from a single film. 
Impressions may be made by type- 
writer, pen, pencil or stylus. The 
etching fluid is a non-aciduous com- 


pound, harmless upon contact with the 
hand. 


RUBBER PILLOW 


Hayfever and allergy victims will 
welcome the Interstate Latex Co.’s de- 
velopment of an “air-conditioned” pil- 
low. Made from shredded foam rubber 
(both natural and synthetic), it’s not 
only odorless, dustless and vermin- 
proof, but is also highly resistant to 
lumping.“ Air-conditioning” is achieved 
by whipping shredded latex into a 
frothy foam before curing, resulting in 
a honeycomb of millions of tiny air 
cells. 


“LAUNDRY” TO LET 


Good news for housewives down 
with “washday blues” is the origina- 
tion of a new one-man-operated busi- 


ness enterprise whereby automatic 


to the home, on a rental basis. Already § a 
thriving on the West Coast, this se. — "8" 
vice permits women lacking their ow, § “”° 


machines to do the family wash in jig. “ - 
time, gives them more leisure. out 


ELECTRONIC MULTIPLIER 


Multiplying by electronics—that' 
the latest mathematical wizardry per. 
formed by an International Busines 
Machines Corp. machine. Known » 
the IBM electronic multiplier, the de 
vice has no moving parts, can multiply 
six digits by six digits and punch 12 
digit answers in cards at the rate of 
100 a minute. Actual multiplication, 
which is accomplished by using differ 
entially-timed electronic impulses creat 
ed by an oscillating circuit at the rate 
of 50,000 impulses a second, is com 
pleted in approximately one-sixtieth of 
a second. 













DESK OF TOMORROW? 
Credit the Wood Office Furniture In- 


stitute with creating what promises to 
be the last word in-desk design. Spe 
cially built to appeal to the “tired busi. § total; 
ness man,” their model desk features, PAINT 
among other streamlined innovation, 
a flared, burn-proof top; a_ builtin The 
electric shaver, radio, and automatic medit 
dictating machine; drawers that move mural 
with “finger-tip” action; runners in torial 
stead of legs. To top it off, it’s adjust 

able in height, for the working comfort by uw 


of both tall and short executives. of Pl 
velop 

















MECHANICAL CLEANER 


Wall washing methods are expected 
to be revolutionized by this “Wal: 





master,” a machine that cuts washing 
time, does away with streaking and 
dripping. Designed to wash, rinse and 
dry all types of interior wall surfaces, 
it revitalizes the paint, restores the 
original luster. It’s a product of the 
Quaker Maintenance Co. 






AIR PURIFIER 


This built-in wall ventilator, de- 
signed to offer a minimum of resist- 
ance to air flow, can be installed in a 
horizontal or upright position, is cap- 
able of dispelling odors from the 
kitchen, game room, bathroom or busi- 
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ness office in short order. Easily in- 
stalled, it’s quiet in operation, inex- 
pensive to use, is equipped with a three- 
blade propeller type fan driven by a 
totally enclosed, constant-speed motor. 
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PAINTING WITH LIGHT 


There’s a brand-new decorating 
medium*now available—radiant plastic 
murals, A variety of illuminated pic- 
torial effects for interior decors has 
been achieved by the Endicott Corp. 
by using the “light-piping” property 
of Plexiglass, a transparent plastic de- 
veloped by Rohm & Haas. The trick is 
done by introducing light at the edge 
of a sheet of this material. The light 
travels indefinitely within the sheet 
until it reaches an engraved or painted 
design, which releases it into the room. 

































BRUSH "SHAMPOO" 








Greater “yardage” performance of 
paint brushes is assured by Devoe & 
Raynolds’ development of a “shampoo” 
hich is equally efficient for cleaning 
hardened paint, lacquer, varnish, shel- 
ac or enamel. Reported to be non- 
njurious to hog bristle or nylon, set- 
fing compound or painters’ hands, it’s 
ty to use, has a pleasant odor. 
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Fifth Wheel or 
Flywheel? 


(Continued from page 19) 


inaugurated enlightened employee re- 
lations programs are: Hormel Co., 
Nunn Bush Shoe Co., Endicott John- 
son Co., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Wire Rope Corp. of America, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Thompson Products, Inc., 
and other less well-known but equally 
constructively-managed concerns. 

The important thing to hard-boiled 
practical management is that good em- 
ployee relations are highly profitable. 
Take, specifically, Lincoln Electric Co., 
which for the past 28 years has had 
an organized program of taking the 
employee into management for pur- 
poses of consultation, and for the past 
15 years has had a bonus system which 
makes the workers a part of the profit 
structure. When this bonus was started, 
back in 1931 or 1932, the average Lin- 
coln employee was earning around 
$2,300 and was turning out approxi- 
mately $8,000 worth of salable mer- 
chandise annually. As a result of giv- 
ing him a share in the operations and 
making him feel that he had a part in 
the business, the average Lincoln em- 
ployee now turns out $27,000 worth 


of salable merchandise annually, for 
which, including his bonus, he is paid 
approximately $5,000. 


MERCHANDISING AND MARKETING 


Internal merchandising is a great 
deal similar to industrial marketing. 
For example, we find that each func- 
tion of the former has its counterpart 
in the latter, as shown by the following 
comparison: 


Industrial Internal 
Marketing Merchandising 
Market Research....Employee attitude and 

opinion studies 
Product design ..... Organization structure 
Sales policy ........ Organization policy 
Distribution ....... Supervision 
2 eeseForeman’s manual 


Magazine advertising.Employee publication 
Customer booklet ...Employee manual 


Direct mail......... Letters to employees 

po rrr Posters and bulletin 
boards 

NO ib da cictcnces Public address system 
and local radio 

Dealer training ..... Foreman training 

Advertising Mgr.....Industrial Relations 
Director 


Advertising Agent...Internal Public Rela- 
tions Counselor 


Both of these programs depend upon 
these fundamental premises: (1) re- 
spect for the citizen’s right of choice; 
(2) understanding of his needs and 





We Have Helped 
INVESTORS | 


For 44 Years 


to invest more intelligently by keeping them supplied with highly essential infor- 
mation and advice. We have constantly emphasized the importance of buying sound 
and attractively priced securities—primarily for income and safety. If, therefore, 
you are tired of investment blundering, let us help you from now on to get better 
investment results with less anxiety. Subscribe today. 


As an additional aid to our subscribers we send them free every month an up-to- 
date stock ratings and data handbook entitled “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
LISTED STOCKS.” Besides giving one of 8 different ratings to each of 1,900 listed 
stocks, this investors’ guide gives many vital facts on all these issues. Ratings are 
changed as conditions warrant. Our subscribers are thus able to check up on their 
stocks each month. Before you buy or sell any stock, check it up first in this 
recently enlarged monthly manual. 


JOIN OUR SELECT GROUP OF SHREWD INVESTORS by sending $15 for an 
annual subscription, or $7.50 for six months. You will receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD 
weekly, (b) our stock ratings and data book monthly, and may use (c) Personal Invest- 
ment Advice Privilege as per rules. You will also receive “198 STOCKS THAT HAVE 
PAID DIVIDENDS YEARLY FOR 25 YEARS OR MORE” and “10-Year Dividend Honor 
Boll.” Return “ad” with full address, including postal zone, and check or money order 
for $15 or $7.50. Your Money Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. Add only $1.15 for our 
remarkable “14-YEAR STOCK RECORD” covering every common stock on N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. Price for book alone $1.65. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





(FOUNDED 1902) 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Give Your Salesmen 
a Copy for Christmas 


ACK AGAIN after 4 years, this “biggest 

little book" for salesmen ever published 
is “little” in size only—fits the vest pocket— 
but "big" in value and usability. There's a 
stimulating sales message for your men for 
every day in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrammatic style—the only Diary of its 
kind! All of the pep pellets are slanted to 
competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORBER NOW! 


Price Schedule (U. S. and Canada) 
Choice of Black Morocco or Seal Grain 








Morocco Seal Grain 
1to 10 Copies......... $ .50 $1.00 
BE tp Bp Geeeeee.......... 45 85 
51 to 100 Copies....... 43 75 
101 to 500 Copies......... .40 .65 


Prices of 501 or more on request. 


Individual mailing envelopes supplied free! Diary 
mails for 1¢ to any point in U. S. 


IMPRINTING company name on cover available 
enly on orders of 11 or more. Add $2 for plate, 
lus 4¢ a-copy. No imprint orders for delivery 

1946 accepted after Nov. 15. REMITTANCE 
MUST ACCOMPANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS 
OF SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship prepald “‘The Salesman’s Diary’’ for 
oy | _ Daily Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES 
as Ttotiows: 


Enclosed is remittance of 
prices above. (Charge orders accepted from rated 
companies except imprints. which should ac- 
compan by remittance. On N. Y. C. orders 
add 2% Sales Tax.) 
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wants; and (3) consideration for his 
habits and modes of thought. 

But neither of these types of selling 
will succeed* without: (1) a _ well- 
thought-out plan, (2) carried out as a 
long-range program, (3) composed of 
sound and believable material, (4) 
well-presented, and (5) maintained 
with continuity. 

Just as you know that certain re- 
sults can be expected in the market by 
following certain programs, so you can 
be sure that selling ideas to your em- 
ployees can be planned and the results 
predicted with equal confidence. 

Just how big is this job from the 
dollar and cents standpoint? Just how 
worthwhile is it as a major manage- 
ment consideration? Recently, before 
a meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Henry Ford II predicted 
that more reduction in labor costs 
would result from human engineering 
in the next 10 years than had been 
produced by all labor-saving devices 
in the past 25. And the president of a 


THINGS TO COME 


corporation with a $20,000,000 , 
roll felt confident that such a prog 
could be expected to increase the py 
uctivity of his present organization 
20% —a cool $4,000,000 added gro 
without selling another dollar’s w 
of product or without purchasing 
other new production machine. 
But remember that there have he 
many attempts to sell managem 
ideas to employees which have fails 
because they did not respect the e 
ployee’s point of view nor speak jj 
language. Sincerity is paramount, » 
low pressure is essential. These are; 
ternal operations, and they are dg 
cate. But if you can put these ideas; 
work in your company, the results 
help make your product better g 
more salable, your workers more sat 
fied. Properly applied, they can chay 
your employee relations from the stat 
of “fifth wheel” to that of “flywhed 
in organization functioning. Thus the 
can provide the dynamic force 
sorely needed today to restore 
economy to a smooth-running machin 


Elastic Clothing 


OUTWELL H. FOSTER, U. S. 

Rubber Co.’s ace researcher, who 
invented chicken feather fabrics and 
Asbestos cloth (see Forses, Feb. 1, 
1946), has turned out another revolu- 
tionary invention that may soon make 
our old standards of clothing comfort 
as outmoded as the horse and buggy. 
This time it’s an elastic fabric, known 
as Strex, that does not contain a parti- 
cle of rubber and that, except for its 
stretchability, has all the qualities of 
everyday cloth. 

Heretofore all cloth, except that 
made with rubber threads, has been 
non-elastic. Once cut and sewed into a 
suit or a dress, its dimensions were 
permanent, unless it was shrunk or 
stretched out of shape when wet. 

On the basis of experiments, Foster’s 
new fabric, woven with just the right 
amount of elasticity for the specific 
garment, is expected greatly to increase 
comfort, to do away with binding 
across the backs and shoulders of coats 
and shirts, and, while providing a good 
fit, will eliminate any feeling of tight- 
ness. Strex fabrics also press and hold 
their shape well, and have an unusually 
fine appearance and feel. 

The secret lies in the way the yarns 


from which the fabrics are woven : 
permanently coiled, in much the san 
manner as wire springs. The truly x 
markable thing is that the coiling 
100% mechanical. No chemicals : 
used. Nor do later chemical treatme 
in textile finishing processes or was 
ing or dry cleaning affect it. On 
contrary, should the elasticity weakt 
from long use, a good washing or dj 
cleaning will rejuvenate it. 

Although primarily a cotton produ 
Strex may also be spun and wove 
from wool, rayon, nylon, ramie, ¢ 
linen. First developed during the 
to compensate for the shortage of n 
ber thread, it found its first use! 
surgical bandages, especially for amp 
tation cases. 

Its second commercial use will 
in slip-covers that stretch over the o 
tours of furniture for perfect fit. 
large manufacturer of home fumis 
ings is already using a large yard 
of the cloth. 

In the clothing field, experimetl 
shirts and jackets are now being mat 
While not yet on the market, t 
promise to add something entirely 
to clothing comfort for men 4 
women.—FRANcis WESTBROOK, Jk 
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Election Will Swing Trend 


As the election goes, so probably will the stock 
market go: that is, if a very large majority of 
voters turn against continued Democratic rule, 
security owners, other propefty owners, industry, 
finance, will feel encouraged, and the way will 
thus be opened up for the reflection of this by 
higher stock quotations. 

The almost universal prediction is that there 
will be something of a Republican landslide. 

It does seem reasonable to assume that more 
-and more people have become tired of the domi- 
nation exercised by Washington for the last four- 
teen years, and especially since war began. Strong 
evidences of this have erupted during recent 
months, when confusion has pathetically pervaded 
the Administration. 

Public resentment has palpably risen against 
the actions of dictatorial union leaders who mani- 


festly are abjectly feared by many Democratic 
officeholders. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 


Assuming that the Republicans gain control of 
the House, the business world will count upon 
more constructive legislation by the 80th Congress. 

For example: amendment of the existing in- 
equitable labor laws, abolition of the double tax- 
ation of stockholders, more reasonable treatment 
of our millions of railway in- 
vestors, more rapid elimination 
of price controls, drastic prun- ." 
ing of the unconscionably swol- 
len army of Federal tax-eating 
employees, other governmental 
economies, overhauling of our 
whole tax system, slashing of 
the power of high-up bureau- § 
crats to continue to issue all 
kinds of directives. 

In short, enterprise will look 
for a return to peacetime gov- /f 
ernment, to the American Way 
of Life. 

Is it not significant that the 
trend in several countries has - 
been away from governmental 
dictatorialness? Russia doubt- 
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TROVBLES 
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‘ 
BARNYARD CONVERSATION 


THE REPUBLICANS 


POR ALi. THE NATION'S 


Rube Goldberg in the New York Sun. 


less was amazed by the rejection of Sovietism in 
the German area dominated by her. Sentiment in 
Britain is turning away from rigid regimentation. 
We witnessed the same swing in France. 


INFLATION OUTLOOK 


Admittedly, the spectacular skyrocketing of 
prices of foodstuffs immediately control was lifted 
has aroused widespread bitterness among rank- 
and-file consumers. 

This has played into the hands of those who 
have been predicting runaway inflation—especial- 
ly since it has encouraged unions to launch de- 
mands for another big boost in wages. 

A Republican victory would not by any means 
solve all our economic problems, would not guar- 
antee the avoidance of harmful inflation. 

But the longer outlook would be generally inter- 
preted as less alarming under a Republican Con- 
gress courageous enough to deal firmly with labor, 
to exercise restraint on business abuses, to effect 
very sharp reduction of Federal spending. 

Under these circumstances we may not witness 
wild skyrocketing of stock market prices; but a 
substantial uptrend would be logical. 

Certainly, prospective consumer demands are 
beyond all precedent, both at home and abroad. 

Production is expanding and will continue to 
expand as more ex-service men 
now voluntarily idle cease to 
draw unemployment pay and 
return to earning their own 
living. 

Of course, a new wave of 
strikes and another wave of 
\ wage increases could interfere 
, seriously with buying—as we 
lately saw when meat soared to 
or above $1 a pound. 

Let us hope, however, that 
commonsense will prevail, that 
gouging by strongly-entrenched 
unions will not run amuck, that 
manufacturers and merchants 
will not attempt to wring from 
consumers unjustifiably high 
profit margins.—B. C. ForBEs, 


607, DEARIE, YOUVE 
BEEN (N POWER FOR 
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To Wall St. 


XIV. Price Earnings Ratios 


NE popular notion is that a stock 
O sno sell at ten times its earn- 
ings. If it sells lower, it is cheap; if 


higher, it is dear. 


Clearly this is faliacious, for there is 








Still Suffering 
Losses in the 


STOCK 
MARKET? 


: ee are, start fellewing DOW THEORY 
RECASTS at once! On August 27— 
ro before the first crash—clients were 
netified te sell all stocks. On September 
28 (industrials at 174) new clients were 
warned: “This . . . may be the forerunner 
te another decline . . . those caught in this 
bear market might consider unloading part 
of their stocks at those levels and keeping 
stops behind the remainder.” ber 5: 
“Decline can come at any time...” Send 
$1 for current letter and investment bre- 


“DOW THEORY 


FORECASTS 
LE ROY B. EVANS, Director Fm iii 
Chicago Address: 20 West Jackson 











By JOSEPH MINDELL 


a wide variation in Price Earnings 
Ratios. 

Remember our examination of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average in the 
last article. In recent years many 
stocks have sold anywhere from two 
to fifty times earnings, and have per- 
sisted in selling at these ratios for long 
periods. 

Nevertheless, many attempts have 
been made to establish the “proper” 
Price Earnings Ratios for stocks. Is 
this approach fruitless? Is the rela- 
tionship between earnings and prices 
a chance relationship? Does this ap- 
proach have anything to offer at all? 

There are some broad generaliza- 
tions which can be made. 

The Price Earnings Ratio is low 
when earnings are high, and high 
when earnings are low. The capitaliza- 
tion of earnings tends to decline as 
the earnings rise against book value, 
and the capitalization of earnings 
tends to rise as the earnings decline 
against book value. 








ANNUAL FORECAST for 1947 


The most comprehensive and profit pointing survey 
of its kind ever issued by this service. 


24 Pages of facts, figures and predictions. Our definite market opinion 
on most of the 1054 listed common stocks. Another section will pro- 
vide a complete list of all stocks priced from 1 to 20 which are rated 


“above average”’ or higher. 


In addition to the wide range of specific securities covered, this report 


will include original Investment Studies on the kind of securities offer- 
ing you the best prospects for 1947. 


Mail $1 with this ad and your name and 
address for this important annual forecast. 
At no added cost you will get the next 3 is- 
sues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Service. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE | 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


AS35-2—4172 
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When earnings are high, serious jp. 
vestors think of average rates of ‘eam. 
ings, which may be lower than present 
rates, 

When earnings are low, serious jp. 
vestors think of asset values and their 
ability to produce higher earnings, 

For example, at the 1932 low, U, §, 
Steel was running at- a deficit of 
$11.17. Yet the stock sold at 214, 
Obviously the market was evaluating 
its asset value, management, and {y. 
ture prospects more strongly than cur. 
rent earnings. 

One of the most carefully worked 
out uses of the Price Earnings Ratio 


- has been made by the Value Line Ser. 


vice. This service provides a chart 
record of the “normal” Price Earnings 
Ratio of the individual stock at vary. 
ing levels of its earning power. It is 
constructed out of earnings as well as 
asset values, and then an arbitrary 
adjustment is made to get the best fit 
over a long period of time. These ratios 
are constructed in a sophisticated way 
and called The Value Lines. These are 
supposed to be the lines of value which 
market prices weave around. An ex- 
amination of their charts shows which 
issues are geared closer to earnings 
and which are not. 

If we see one stock selling at five 
times and another at ten times earn- 
ings—which is cheaper? The Price 
Earnings Ratio alone cannot tell us. 
There are many elements which enter 
into the relationship, to raise or lower 
the ratio. There is no such thing as a 
constant Price Earnings Ratio. 

The ratio is strongly influenced by 
the trend of the business cycle, and the 
state of optimism or pessimism con- 
cerning the trade outlook. 


NO MATHEMATICAL FORMULA 


The Interest Rate is one of the 
strongest influences. 

Theoretically, the valuation of 4 
stock should be based on the annual 
income of the stock and the market 
rate of interest. If the interest rate is 
lower than the annual income its im 
fluence will be upwards for stock 
prices. As the Interest Rate rises, this 
upward influence diminishes. There 
are many other factors here—such as 
relative risk, etc., so that a mathemati- 
cal formula is not practicable. 

The amount of capital available for 


JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leadi 
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investment at any time is an important 
influence. The total money supply, the 
investment mood, and the alternative 
uses for money are relevant here. The 
general degree of safety felt by capi- 











cir tal influences the rate of flow into 
ities. : 
§, The Tax structure is an influence 
of f° upon the Price Earnings Ratio. 
: IMPORTANT FACTORS 
fu In addition to these general influ- 
= ences, there are factors such as the fol- 
lowing affecting the individual stock: 
ced The stage of development of the 
- company and its industry. A strong 
ne growth trend commands a higher ratio. 
- The status of the company in its in- 
ngs dustry. Leadership commands a pre- 
ry: mium. 
is The financial strength of the com- 
as pany. 
7 The ability of its management. 
fa The level and trend of earnings. The 
~ range of the Price Earnings Ratio is 
a wider when earnings fluctuate widely 
~ than when earnings are relatively 
ich stable. Discount non-recurring items. 
" The popularity and marketability of 
ich the stock. 
ngs The leverage factor. 
The company’s control of inventions, 
five patents, franchises. 
oe The company’s accounting policies. 
~_ Sometimes new construction is charged 
= off as an operating instead of as a 
-~ capital expense. 
mw. Used with adjustments for the fore- 
mis, going types of factors, the Price Earn- 
ings Ratio becomes a useful tool in the 
by hands of the experienced analyst. 
bee Earnings estimates are valuable 
mee pieces of knowledge, for earnings are 
the spark plugs of advances in bull 
markets. It is desirable to know the 
estimated earnings of companies and 
the the Price Earnings Ratios which have 
prevailed in previous periods of pros- 
a 


perity. That gives us hypothetical goals 
ual to watch for: 

But once the main trend turns down, 
e 18 these hypothetical goals must be aban- 


In doned, for earnings are little more than 
‘oc a source of solace during downswings. 
this To summarize: 
here 





The Price Earnings Ratio is a snare 
when used mechanically. With indi- 
vidual adjustments for other factors its 
value is increased. It has differing sig- 
nificance in bull and bear swings. 

As a tool, its value can be improved 
by using it in combination with Ratio 
Lines, which we will examine later. 
NOVEMBER 1, 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to get 
the “Stock Market Appraisements” we for- 
merly syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so anx- 
ious to keep in contact with our analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bulle- 
tins. 


To buy with the “good buying” and sell 
with the “good selling” largely eliminates 
the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery, made while evaluating 
fundamental psychological factors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally 
victims of psychological distortions. Fol- 
lowing popular sentiment, they too often 
are forced to buy when they should sell 
and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we de- 
veloped our 27 Safety Rules for Investors 
and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 


Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promised to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in, our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 





who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 


Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 19, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 


















STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


7 UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report— obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-56. FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . r Boston 16, Mass. 
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* —"Hit’ Both 1937 and 1946 Highs 
$c With Complete (100%) Liquidation? 
ANSWER: 

* Kelsey Statistical Service! 


* August 25, 1937 — ‘‘Look for lower 

% prices, possibly COLLAPSE.” Complete 

¥%& liquidation long stock, and short sales ad- 

+ vised. (Dow then 180, broke 60 points 
in 3 months). 


*” June 24, 1946—“‘A top is clearly de- 
lineated.*’ Break of 50 points expected. 


> 


* July 1, 1946—Four important reasons 
given for end of Bull Market and break to 
* come. “Only 5% of long holdings thrown 
eon the market can cause a break of ...50 
* points."” Complete liquidation, and short 

sales in Rails, Motors and Steels advised. 
* Dow then 206, recently 165. 











Photostatic Copies of These Bul- 

letins; An Informative Wall Chart 
(19% x37"), showing, in daily quota- 
tions, the 1932-1937 Bull Market, 
and Final Collapse (similar to this 
one); AND The Next Three Issues 
of Our Specific Advices, 


ALL FOR $3—SEND NOW to: 
KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE 


Kelsey Park 26 
Great Meadows, N. J. 
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Good Earnings 


For Non-Ferrous Metals 


ON-FERROUS metal shares are 

traditional laggards in bull mar- 
kets, but during the closing stages of 
the late bull market, they had to con- 
tend with more than just normal back- 
wardness in responding fully to market 
developments. For three to five months, 
during the first half of the year, strikes 
at major mining and processing prop- 
erties severely throttled production, 
with the result that 1946 output of 
badly needed metals and metal prod- 
ucts will fall greatly behind require- 
ments. Compared with 1945, this year’s 
copper production may be as much as 


STOCK ANALYSIS 
























Rebound 


By E. A. KRAUSS 
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644¢ to 814¢, and zinc price ceilings 
only recently have been boosted from 
84%4¢ to 914¢. Under the premium 
system, however, most copper pro- 
ducers get about 1844¢ and lead pro. 
ducers over 10¢. Resultant wider mar. 
gins will permit well-maintained net 
profits, despite higher costs. 

From an earnings and investment 
standpoint, non-ferrous metal shares 
can be said to be in a special position, 
At present, the shortage of copper and 
lead constitutes a serious industrial 
production bottleneck and capacity 
operations are assured for many 





Non-Ferrous Metals Companies 






Average Price- 
Net Net Est. Net Div. Est. Div. Recent Yield Earni 

1937-39 1945 1946 1945 1946 Price Jo* Ratio 
ere $2.36 $1.55 $1.10 $1.00 $1.00 25 4.0 22.5 
Am. Smelting & Refg... 4.71 3.57 1.75 2.50 2.00 51 4.0 29.0 
MME: cntcuecenueee 2.35 2.35 1.50 2.50 2.50 37 6.7 24.7 
Bunkerhill & Sullivan.. 0.98 0.94 0.95 0.62% 1.00 17 5.9 18.0 
Cerro de Pasco......... 3.07 1.49 2.75 2.75 2.25 35 6.4 12.6 
Consol. Min’g & Smeltg. 3.36 3.74 6.25 2.50 325 7% 43 12.0 
Eagle Picher Co........ 0.36 1.90 1.90 0.60 0.90 21 4.3 11.1 
Howe Sound .......... 6.61 1.86 2.00 1.40 1.20 32 3.8 16.1 
SS ae 3.28 2.80 2.00 2.50 2.00 44 4.2 22.0 
A eee 2.78 2.63 2.50 3.00 3.00 61 5.0 25.0 
OE SOE 2.36 1.26 1.75 1.50 1.50 33 4.5 18.1 
Phelps Dodge ......... 2.21 1.60 2.00 1.60 1.60 35 4.5 17.3 
St. Joseph Lead........ 2.56 2.45 2.65 2.00 2.00 53 3.7 20.0 





*Basis Est. 1946 div. +Basis Est. 1946 earnings. 
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35% lower; lead, 10% to 15%; and 
zinc about 5%. 

In spite of this, earnings for the full 
year will by no means show a com- 
parable decline; in fact, they should be 
relatively well maintained, what with 
the sharp recovery in output that has 
since taken place, with higher price 
ceilings obtained last June (in the 
wake of wage boosts) and with con- 
tinuance of a generous “premium 
treatment” that has lifted actual selling 
prices—in most instances—materially 
above ceilings. Effective June 3rd, ceil- 
ings for copper were raised from 12¢ 
to 1434¢ a pound; those for lead from 





E. A. Krauss,.economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 

















months to come, making leading shares 
in this category, even in present mat- 
kets, relatively safe holdings for good 
income and longer-range capital gains. 

This not only because of exceptional 
demand factors, the heavy concentra- 
tion of post-war demand and limited 
capacity to supply it satisfactorily. It 
is also because of the special position 
of metal prices. While they are higher 
than pre-war they are scarcely inflated. 
And while the price aspect thus robs 
the industry of any boom glamour, it 
imparts it—by the same token—rela- 
tively greater stability at reasonably 
profitable levels. It is a parallel to the 
industry’s wartime experience when 
rigid price control tended to neutralize 
much of its inflation hedge character- 
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istics. The difference is that today, the 
prospect of ending price controls, or 
at least further relaxing them and thus 
seeing some further price improvement, 
is by no means lacking. 

In the case of copper and lead, 
another constructive factor enters the 
situation, that of contemplated govern- 
ment stockpiling as provided by the 
stockpiling bill enacted last July. Any 
future drop in demand, before it will 
begin to impair domestic operations, 
will be cushioned (1) by curtailment 
of imports, now a very important 
source of supply, and (2) by govern- 
ment purchases for stockpiling pur- 
poses. T'his double cushion will protect 
earnings, even should manufacturing 
demand decline substantially. Most 
stockpiles of strategic metals are al- 
ready greatly depleted, since they were 
drawn upon by industry to help it over 
the period of strikes. Funds appropri- 
ated for the purpose will eventually be 
raised to $1.8 billion, and the stock- 
piling is to continue over a five-year 


period. 


EARNING PROSPECTS GOOD 


Non-ferrous metal producers, in 
short, are assured of markets for their 
output for a considerable period ahead, 
in good volume and at profitable 
prices. If response to this prospect has 
been lacking, marketwise, it was due 
to market conditions rather than to 
any doubt about the profit outlook, 
which today appears better than at any 
time, barring renewed strikes. 

Despite poor earnings earlier in the 
year, indicated 1946 net should permit 
maintenance of dividends. The rebound 
in earnings, moreover, points to very 
satisfactory results in 1947. At today’s 
prices, selected metal shares are reason- 
ably valued, not only relative to the 
general market, but also to prospective 
earnings and dividends. Many offer 
attractive yield, as shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. 

Of those listed, the writer favors 
American Smelting & Refining, Kenne- 
cott, Phelps Dodge, Anaconda and St. 
Joseph Lead. Also attractive appear 
Howe Sound, Bunkerhill & Sullivan and 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting. Apart 
from promising domestic prospects, 
recent price increases for copper, lead 
and zinc in markets abroad will be an 
added spur to profits where companies 
own foreign mining properties, such as 
Anaconda, Kennecott, Cerro de Pasco, 
and Howe Sound. 
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Major Angas 
Forecast the Panic 


Although Major Angas cautiously* sold out too soon in the late boom, since he 
rightly considered the boom was highly frothy in character and largely in the nature 
of a “fools’ paradise,” it is notable that in the few weeks prior to the crash, Major 
Angas definitely declared “that the market was then ripe for a sudden panic.” 
In fact, his prior bulletin (Dow at 197) was entitled, “Ingredients of a Panic— 
Stay Out.” 


It is rare that an investment adviser will risk his reputation with such pronounced 
emphatic views. 7 


*(Every investment consultant knows that if he advises “All Cash” he will halve 
his own business!) 


Major Angas’ clients were completely in cash before the panic . . . following to 
the letter his much-advertised policy of selling in the booms so as to re-buy in the 
panics. That is strategy, and tactics! But what of the future? 


In two bulletins, off press, Major Angas gives his views as to what he regards as 
the best and most reasonable answers to the following puzzling questions: 


Have we just seen the climactic end of the shertest bear market on record? 

Or was the recent semi-panic merely the first leg of a lengthy new bear market? 

How far down might stocks eventually fall, after a rally? 

What are the forces making for further declines later on? Or is a new beom in the offing? 
How will the $27,600,000,000 crash in “securities” affect trade? 

What could turn the current trade boem into a trade slump? 

What are the 6 Illusions of the Crowd from which the market is still suffering? 


NAYS ENE 


All these provocative questions are given crisp replies. 
S 


The two new Digests (170 and 171) are entitled: 


The Coming Rally 
Bear Market Not Yet Over 


Major Angas also tells investors what to do (a) if they are now stuck with stocks; 
(b) what policy to follow if they want to trade for the next intermediate swing. 


He clearly answers the popular questions ‘‘Should I sell eut? Hold on? Buy more? or Institute 
stoplegs orders?” 


He further makes definite suggestions as to WHEN TO SELL in the course of the (com- 
ing) rally. 


This is the sort of Digest that you will want to read at once. The normal price of a Digest is 


$2, but you will receive BOTH the above for $2, [) Or, gratis with a regular subscription, 
hereunder. (Cash. Return adot.) 


DIGESTS 
WIRES 


3 MOS. $8 (J 
3 MOS. $10 0 


eeeeee 


ONE YEAR $25 [ 
ONE YEAR $25 ( 


eeeeeeee 


40% OFF on a "COMBINED" Annual Digest-and- 
Wire subscription. ONLY $30 [] (instead of $50.) 


Annual subscribers will also receive, on request only, 
brilliant $5 best seller, “Investment fer Appreciation.”’ 


Digests and Wire issued as market conditions warrant. 
Don’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and fellow the developing panorama for one year. 


Imaginative minerity opinien is usually right in the end. Always read Majer Angas, particularly 
when you think he is wrong. 


Major Angas has now hit seven market collapses in a row. His record over the years is remark- 
able despite mistakes in 1937 and 1945. Prier te 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. 
No wonder his fame is world-wide as a provecative forecaster. 


Consultation, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. F-111 
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570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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BUY NOW ? 


A discussion of the near-term im- 
portance of the period around 
October 4-10 appeared in our Bul- 
letin of September 24. We con- 
cluded, “If the decline continues 
up to about that period with vol- 
ume running heavy, it could well 
mark an important bottom.” 


On October 9 the Dow Industrial, 
Rail and Utility averages reached 
lowest point for the reaction, thus 
emphasizing the importance of 
our Cycle studies in projecting 
TIME areas for probable reversals. 


From a list of several hundred is- 
sues, our current Bulletins single 
out a small number which we be- 
lieve will show substantial profits 
on the coming rise. The latest Bul- 
letin, plus releases of Nov. 4, 8, 12 
and 15, will be sent to new read- 
ers only on receipt of $2 (1). If you 
act promptly, we will include free 
of charge “A Study of the 12 Bear 
Markets Since 1899” with detailed 
chart covering the exhaustive text 
material. 


Regular term subscription rates 
$55 0 
One year’s service.......... $100 7 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-111, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


Six months’ service......... 
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FOR A CLEAR | 
UNDERSTANDING 


of 
TODAY’S 
MARKET 
—read 
this 
book! 
THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY'S MAR- 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 

















SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-17 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

I Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
1 ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days, 














MARKET OUTLOOK 


Inflation No. 1 Problem 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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CoLtaPsE of Administration’s price- 
control program signals return of free, 
peacetime economy. Price-control was 
keystone in regimentation of industry. 
Under competition American enter- 
prise and American labor can get down 
to business of producing goods for 
most enormous market in world his- 
tory. 

Election results few days hence 
should confirm end of Newdealism and 
restoration of economic democracy 
under which greatest rewards go to 
most efficient producers. Readjustment 
of unbalance between raw material 
prices and finished products prices 
should now be hastened. Since prewar, 
raw materials have doubled, while fin- 
ished products prices have gone up 
less than half as much. Realignment 
under free markets will augment profit 
margins; moreover, smoother flow of 
production will permit maintenance of 
high wage rates and high living 
standards. 


BULLISH NEWS EXPECTED 


During past month, stock price aver- 
ages have outlined strong trading bases. 
Volume of activity has slackened on 
price dips and accelerated on upturns 
—favorable technical performance. 
Thinness of market was demonstrated 
on upside, largest advance in 7 years 
being achieved on day after Truman’s 
“meat” broadcast. 

Nearby future should bring several 
bullish news developments, including 


election results, higher railroad freight 
rates, improved labor conditions, de- 
control of prices and removal of other 
wartime restrictions on business. It is 
understood Administration plans to 
retain price-control on Housing, Build- 
ing Materials, Automobiles, Clothing 
and Farm Machinery; hence, possible 
relief on some of these would come as 
favorable surprises. 

Reaction in cotton and some other 
raw materials has temporarily de- 
tracted attention from basic inflation- 
ary pressures. However, inflation re- 
mains our “number one” domestic 
problem. Supply of money: has nearly 
trebled in recent years, and all signs 
indicate this condition will remain 
chronic for years. Under these circum- 
stances value of spendable dollars 
must decline. Citizens should prepare 
for inevitability of higher general 
price-level for period of years. 

Stocks carrying “inflation hedge,” 
such as Oils, Coppers and other Metals, 
exhibit increasing demand, presum- 
ably reflecting investor preference for 
stocks representing natural resources. 

Among major groupings, Uvztilities 
show strong base, pointing perhaps to 
a pre-election rally. Favorite vehicles 
here include: Electric Bond & Share, 
Engineers Public Service, American 
Water Works & Electric. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ees prices, to use an old New 
England expression, are “between 
hay and grass.” The market has lost 
some of its bull market characteristic 





































quiring the bear market earmark of 
absurd under-valuation. 

The whole economic situation still 
is full of absurdities. Most of them, 
directly or indirectly, are the product 
of inflationary forces. The only way to 
correct the maladjustments of inflation 
is by a measure of deflation; and de- 
flation is not a pleasant process, espe- 
cially in the stock market. | am think- 
ing, therefore; that some time in the 
coming months there will be a better 
opportunity to employ cash in the 
stock market. 

In the meantime, look out for a 
whipsaw. That illusive contra-trend 
tally which has fooled so many tech- 
nicians, and for which so many be- 
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lated bears still long of stocks have 

‘ been waiting, probably will come. The 

; dire forebodings of the pessimists 
probably will not be realized imme- 

, diately. The whole bear market theory 

: easily can look wrong in the coming 

: weeks without being wrong. 

: I think this is a time to reduce hold- 

. ings on rallies. 

y CORRECTION UNDER WAY 

- 


I do not think it is a time to try to 
. » discredit the Dow Theory, or to con- 
tend that the market is likely to err 
in its business and earnings forecasts. 
In view of past records, the market’s 
composite opinion is worthy of weight. 
B The physical basis for a long period 
of prosperity and good carnings is 
just-as strong as, or stronger than, it 
was in February or in May. The stock 


. market has not been saying that en- 
B. thusiasm about post-war prosperity 
s has been wrong. It merely has been 
0 shouting a warning that the absurdi- 
s ties and maladjustments, in what all 
“ of us can see is a crazy economic 


situation, will have to be corrected be- 
fore we can have all-out prosperity. 
These corrections are just beginning 
and a new bull market is improbable 
until they begin to end. 

The risk of further depreciation in 
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of gross over-valuation without ac- © 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Better Opportunities Ahead 


By LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
W.E. Hutton & Co. 


stocks, over a period of months, is 
greater than the likelihood of an im- 
mediate and sustained substantial rise 
in prices. 

I grant that there may be short-term 
profits in buying on weakness, but 
short-term profits are not worth much 
to most investors so long as tax rates 
on individual incomes are as high as 
at present. The unatttactiveness of 
short-term profits probably is the main 
reason for our thus far feeble rallies. 


STOCKS IN BEST POSITION 


If I were to buy at all at this time, 
I would confine purchases largely to 
depression-resistant industries, such as 
variety stores, drugs, tobaccos and 
some utilities. 

The most-liquidated stocks at pres- 
ent, and probably the cheapest, are 
the aircraft manufacturing shares and 
the rails; but the risk element in these 
obviously is large. 

Beware of the pitfalls of non-recur- 
rent earnings, and non-recurrent divi- 
dends. Some of the 1946 earnings of 
the department store, distilling and 
luxury companies are highly abnor- 
mal, and are resulting in exceptionally 
high year-end dividends. Don’t expect 
the market to take non-recurrent prof- 
its too seriously. Try to separate the 
part of earnings which is recurrent 
from the non-recurrent part. Then ap- 
praise the non-recurrent part at one 
times its face value (or less), even if 
you think the recurrent part is worth 
15 or 18 times its face value. 

This year’s corporation profits after 
taxes are estimated at $11 billion in 
spite of poor railroad, steel and auto- 
mobile company earnings. The very 
fact that earnings are so big without 
a normal heavy industry contribution 
to them shows how abnormally high 
present light industry profits must be. 
Profit margins and volumes have been 
out of line. It won’t last. 


Joseph D. Goodman is on vacation. 
His articles will be resumed upon his 
return. 

* 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


A book which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turn- 
ing points. Price $1. 





It is common knowledge the market 
moves in trends. It always has. It prob- 
ably always will. 

Thinking men, who comprehend that 
basic truth, are in a position to profit 
consistently. A strategy to capitalize on 
it consists of keeping market funds in 
tune with the trend in force. 

“Trend-Appreciation Profits” — outlines 
a policy for judging market trend turn- 
ing points ... not perfectly, but with 
reasonable accuracy. The principle of 
analysis is based on a factual measure- 
ment of Dollar-value Gains recorded by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
bought;” and Dollar-value Losses given 
up by stocks showing the effects of “be- 
ing sold.” The relative strength of BUY- 
ING and SELLING is thereby compared. 

The book also explains a method of 
determining factual Gains and Loss In- 
dexes of Individual Stocks . . . Objective 
—to help eliminate sluggish issues and 
select stocks which appear likely to per- 
form better than the market in general. 

Current Reports—providing up-to-date 
information on the above are included 
with the book. 


Perhaps you will find you can ad- 
vantageeusly use this factual in- 
fermation to help supplement your 
ewn market policy in the period 
ahead. 


Ask for Report F-57 
“Trend-Appreciation Profits’ 
will be included. Price $1 
MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchment, N. Y. 




















THE 
PRICE GRAPH 
FORM 


Is a ‘convenient means to keep an up-to- 
date record of the price ranges of your 
securities. Shows daily price changes for 
a complete year to % point. Also records 
number of shares of each of your stocks 
sold every day, shows dates and prices of 
your purchases and sales, div. payments, etc. 
Size of form: 8%” x 33”. Folds te 8%” 
x 11” for convenient use. 

10 Forms for $1.09. 

15 in loose leaf binder, $2.00. 
Partial forms for last 4 months of year, 4¢ each. 

Minimum order—$1.00 
Woods Mechanical Laboratory 
NEWPORT, R. I. 























BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’: Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 





“THE DOW THEORY 








FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 





Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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19 Year — 1927 to Date 


New 6-Average 
WALL CHART 


SIZE 22” x 43” 
visualizes 


@ 3 Dow Jones Averages 

@ 40 Bond Average 

®@ British Industrial and Home 
Rail Averages 

Shows great cyclical swings from 

1927 through “‘New Era,” depres- 

sion, recovery, and wartime boom 

phases with recent trends to date. 

Comes rolled or folded for desk use. 

Also includes small size replica. 


Send $1 NOW for Chart FM-I11 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. 
141 Milk Street - 

















s DIVIDEND NOTICE 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid November 
Ist, 1946, to stockholders of record 
October 21, 1946. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Framingham, Mass. 














Burroughs 


181ST CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ¢$0.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of Bur- 
ROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, pay- 
able December 10, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
October 15, 1946 


Gro. W. Evans, 
Secretary 








“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 te: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
126 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











INVESTORS League 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 





B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND GEN, COUNSEL 





Candidates Reply To Questionnaire 


a. next Congress will work vigor- 
ously for economy in government, 
cut down wartime controls, enact laws 
to regulate unions, eliminate double 
taxation and give greater recognition 
to the country’s millions of investors, 
according to the nationwide poll of 
Congressional candidates just com- 
pleted by the League. 

This poll, conducted each election 
year, shows that of six questions asked, 
relief from wartime controls has the 
largest average of support, that 94% 
of the replies from candidates favor 
such relief. 

One percentage point behind were 
those who favored recognition for in- 
vestors on a par with other organized 
groups in official consultations affect- 
ing our economy, followed closely by 
vigorous support of reduction in the 
cost of government. 

Grouped from 84% to 86% were 
those who favored elimination of dou- 
ble taxation, regulation of labor 
unions and a determination to recog- 
nize the millions of little Americans as 
the owners of American business. 

Republicans ran slightly ahead of 
Democrats in making affirmative an- 
swers. 

Socialistic candidates from Wiscon- 
sin were generally “against,” Ameri- 
can Labor candidates were mixed, 


Annual 


At the League’s Annual Meeting, 
held in New York on October 15, 
President B. C. Forbes stated: “The 
necessity is as great today as it ever 
was for vigilant, aggressive action by 
investors to protect, to safeguard, to 
preserve our free enterprise system,” 
and declared that “League members 
and other investors could help to bring 
about constructive instead of destruc- 
tive legislation,” by, for example, 
bombarding the Interstate Commérce 
Commission with demands that our 
railroads be granted direly-needed in- 
creases in freight rates now; by not 
remaining silent on proposed legisla- 
tion to extend fair play to hapless stock 
owners of the unconscionable number 


‘ 


while Prohibitionists see eye-to-eye 
with old-line Party members on matters 
affecting our economy, with the excep- 
tion of one California candidate who 
still believes that “Wall Street and not 
the millions of small stockholders is the 
owner of American business.” 

Here are the questions sent out by 
the League to candidates of all parties: 


1. Are you in favor of revision of present 
tax laws, including elimination of double 
taxation? 

2. Are you in favor of regulation by law 
of labor unions? 

3. Do you believe that the millions of in- 
vestors should be consulted on matters affect- 
ing our economy? 

4. Are you in favor of speedy return to 
peacetime controls? 

5. Do you realize that millions of little 
Americans are the owners of American busi- 
ness? : 

6. Will you work vigorously for economy 
in government? 


The candidates answered as follows: 


No 
Yes No Comment 
Question 1....... 84% 9% 71% 
Oe kee! 86 10 4 
a 93 4 3 
Daten 94 2 4 
Desinatehe 84 9 7 
Dinweors 92 2 6 


[The above statement, along with 
names of local candidates and how 
they replied, were sent to newspapers 
all over the country. ] 


Meeting 


of railroads which have been forced 
into bankruptcy; by petitioning suc- 
cessful candidates for the 80th Con- 
gress to accord fair treatment to our 
public utilities. 

Also, they should voice their objec- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
fiat singling out buyers of stocks as 
the only purchasers forbidden to buy 
on part payment; and they should let 
their Representatives in Congress 
know how they feel about double taxa- 
tion of dividends. 

Mr. Forbes concluded by declaring 
that whether or not the League suc- 
ceeded in its efforts would depend 
upon the measure of support it re 
ceives. 
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_Experts Analyze 




























Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: The following are believed 
to be among the most interesting in their 
respective attractive stock groups: American 
Home Products, Cleveland Graphite Bronze, 
Crane -Co., Federated Dept. Stores, Intl. 
Harvester, Montgomery Ward, S. O. of Calif.., 
West Va. Pulp & Paper, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. 


Bocarpus, Frost & Banninc: We are 
firmly convinced that the recent market 
panic carried prices lower than would seem 


to be justified. 


Cuartes CtarK & Co.: Selected securities 
will show good appreciation in the long 
pull. The following appear attractive both 
from the point of view of income and appre- 
ciation: American Viscose, Assoc. Dry 
Goods, Bigelow-Sanford, Columbus & So. 
Ohio, Firestone T. & R., Montgomery Ward, 
Standard Oil of N. J., 20th Century-Fox. 


Lawtaw & Co.: The downswing amply 
discounts changes which have become evi- 
dent in the economic picture in recent 
months and, unless new dangers not now 
apparent are revealed, we would expect an 
important recovery in stock prices over the 
next few years. 


Hirscu & Co.: For those willing to risk 
additional commitments at this time, I sug- 
gest steel, sugar and baking groups. 


Peter P. McDermott & Co.: We think 
the market presents a rare buying oppor- 
tunity, 

Paine, Wesper, Jackson & Curtis: The 
five motion picture leaders (Paramount, 20th 
Century-Fox, Columbia, Universal and War- 
ner) are selling at less than six times esti- 
mated 1946 earnings. Aside from rosy earn- 
ings prospects remains the outlook for in- 
creased dividends and year-end extras; in 
short, the show business jis still good busi- 
ness. 


Penincton, Cotxet & Co.: The following 
list has been drawn up with the thought in 
mind that “switching” to take advantage of 
tax losses is meaningless unless it results in 
upgrading the quality of one’s portfolio. 
This list clearly proves that quality can be 
combined with reasonable yield even at rela- 
tively high levels of the market: Amer. 
Brake Shoe, Anaconda, Borden, Calif. Pack- 
ing, Col.-Palm.-Peet, Det. Edison, Douglas 
Aircraft, Inland Steel, Int. Nickel, Link- 
Belt, Natl. Biscuit, Natl. Cash Reg., Natl. 
Lead, Penn, R. R., Penn. Salt, S. O. Calif., 
Tex. Gulf Sulphur, Underwood Corp., West. 
Air Brake, Woolworth. 

Roserts & Co.: We doubt that a pro- 
onged depression or bear market will even- 
tuate, 

Spencer Trask & Co.: The recovery meve- 
ment should be extended in a worthwhile 
manner over coming weeks. 
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Eacu YEAR, more and 
more FORBES readers share 
their enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica's fastest growing busi- 
ness magazine by giving 
Gift Subscriptions to invest- 
ors, business friends and as- 
sociates, clients, customers, 
employees, etc. 


FORBES 


Magayine of Business 


FORBES Magazine of Business is again pleased to extend readers the fol- 
lowing special Gift Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 31, 1946): 


| One-year Gift Subscription. . . . . $4 

2 One-year Gift Subscriptions . . . . $6 

Each Additional One-Year Subscription. . $3 
(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 


Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 
at These Attractive Rates 


This Christmas you'll want to remember more of your business and investor 
friends because you know how lively FORBES has become — from the color- 
ful new covers of "Tomorrow's Leaders'’ and the new section on "'Finance’’, to 
the inspiring final page of "Thoughts on the Business of Life’. 


Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, will be mailed to reach each 
person on your list in the Christmas mails along with the first copy of FORBES. 
Thereafter, FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind the recipient 
throughout 1947 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, when merchandise is scarce and costly — save time and money by 
giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. Avoid hectic last-minute shopping — 
use this convenient method of extending Christmas and Year ‘Round Greet- 
ing to your business friends and investors. ' 


Simply send us your gift lists now — we mail gift cards and will gladly bill 
you later. , 





ADDRESS DEPT. A-1 


Magayine of Business 





120 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, W. Y. 
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THOUGHTS 


... On the Business of Life 


The consensus of opinion among 
industrial and business leaders is not 
that man lacks the capacity to do, but 
rather that he is not doing; he is coast- 
ing. Let us hope and work together so 
that the American people will lead 
mankind back to sound thinking, back 
to genuine democracy, back to self- 
respect, self-confidence, and individual 
dignity. —Catvin Coo.ipce. 


A man must stand erect, not be kept 
erect by others. —-Marcus AURELIUS. 


To dally much with subjects mean 
and low, proves that the mind is weak 
or makes it so: —CowpPER. 


Method is like packing things in a 
box; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one. —CECIL. 


If all the misfortunes of mankind 
were cast into a public stock, in order 
to be equally distributed among the 
whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy would 
prefer the share they are already pos- 
sessed of before that which would fall 
to them by such a division.—SocraTEs. 


I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided; and that is the lamp 
of experience. I know of no way of 
judging the future but by the past. 

—Partrick Henry. 


Among the masses, even in revolu- 
tions, aristocracy must ever exist. De- 
stroy it in the nobility, and it becomes 
centered in the rich and powerful 
Houses of Commons. Pull them down, 
and it still survives in the master and 
foreman of the workshop. —GuIzoT. 


The ordinary employment of artifice 
is the mark of a petty mind; and it 
almost always happens that he who 
uses it to cover himself in one place, 
uncovers himself in another. 

—RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Man ought always to have some- 
thing that he prefers to life; otherwise 
life itself will seem to him tiresome 
and void. —SEUME. 
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Liberty is a thing of the spirit—to 
be free to worship, to think, to hold 
opinions, and to speak without fear— 
free to challenge wrong and oppression 
with surety of justice. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 


History, it is easily perceived, is:a 
picture-gallery containing a host of 
copies and very few originals. 

—ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


In all societies it is advisable to as- 
sociate, if possible, with the highest; 
not that they are always the best, but 
because, if disgusted there, we can al- 
ways descend; but if we begin with 
the lowest, to ascend is impossible. 

—COLTON. 


The contemplation of celestial things 
will make a man both speak and think 
more sublimely and magnificently 
when he comes down to human affairs. 


—CICERO., 


The everyday cares and duties, 
which men call drudgery, are the 
weights and counterpoises of the clock 
of time, giving its pendulum a true 
vibration, and its hands a régular mo- 
tion;- and when they cease to hang 
upon the wheels, the pendulum no 
longer swings, the hands no longer 
move, and the clock stands still. 

—LONGFELLOW. 


Weak arguments are often thrust be- 
fore my path; but although they are 
most unsubstantial, it is not easy to 
destroy them. There is not a more dif- 
ficult feat known than to cut through 
a cushion with a sword.—WHATELY. 





A TEXT 


Save thy people, and bless 
thine inheritance: feed them 
also, and lift them up for 
ever. —Psatms 28:9. 
Sent in by G. Blackmore, Akron, 
Ohio. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











It is folly for an eminent person to 
think of escaping censure, and a weak. 
ness to be affected by it. All the illus. 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed 
of every age, have passed through this 
fiery persecution. There is no defense 
against reproach but obscurity; it is a 
kind of concomitant to greatness. 

—Apbpison. 


There are two kinds of charity, re 
medial and preventive. The former is 
often injurious in its tendency; the 
latter is always praiseworthy and bene. 
ficial. —Tryon Epwanrps, 


I attribute the little I know to my 
not having been ashamed to ask for 
information, and to my rule of con- 
versing with all descriptions of men 
on those topics that form their own 
peculiar professions and pursuits. 


—Locke. 


Your levellers wich to level down as 
far as themselves, but they cannot bear 
levelling up to themselves.—JoHNson. 


Common sense does not ask an im- 
possible chessboard, but takes the one 
before it and plays the game. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
loss, but cheerily seek how to redress 
their harms. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Lampis the shipowner, on being 
asked how he acquired his great 
wealth, replied, “My great wealth was 
acquired with no difficulty, but my 
small wealth, my first gains, with much 
labor.” —EPICTETUS. 


There is no wisdom save in truth. 
Truth is everlasting, but our ideas 
about truth are changeable. Only a lit- 
tle of the first fruits of wisdom, only 
a few fragments of the boundless 
heights, breadths and depths of truth, 
have I been able to gather. 

—ManktTin LUTHER. 


A crowd always thinks with its sym- 
pathy, never with its reason. 


—W. R. ALcE 


The choicest pleasures of life lie 
within the ring of moderation. 
—TupPER. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts”, which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price % 





Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 


Means Fine Tobacco! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 
So Free and Easy on the Draw... 











BACK FOR YEAR ROUND 
FUN AFTER @ YEARS 
"IN THE NAVY" 








Its war duty as a Navy rehabil- 
itation center ended, America’s 
famous yeor ‘round sports 
resort invites you to enjoy a 
winter vacation in Idaho's Saw- 
tooth Mountains. 


For experienced and intermediate skiers—a variety of fast 
open and partially timbered ski-runs. For beginners espe- 
cially—but available to all—instructions by a selected 
staff of experts headed by Friedl Pfeifer. Special skiing 
events have been scheduled for the winter season. 


Electrically operated chair-lifts make it possible to enjoy 
a maximum of ski-runs. 


Other activities include skating, sleighing, and swimming 
in warm-water outdoor pools. And in evening hours—music 
and dancing. 


Accommodations at a wide price range. For protection 


of guests, reservations must be confirmed in advance. 
Write or wire— 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho 





